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GIULIA GRISI. 
(Continued from page 546.) 


Dvurine the Carnival Season of 1832, Giulietta Grisi played 
other parts in the comprimaria line, the most successful of Which 
was Jane Seymour in Donizetti’s Anna Bolena—the unfortunate 
Queen of Henry VIII. being, of course, represented by Pasta. 
The youth and beauty of our heroine admirably fitted her for 
the character, and gave a colour and excuse for the passion of 
the amorous and inconstant monarch. It was on the first per- 
formance of Anna Bolena, at the end of the duet, “Tu mia 
rivale !” where the jealous and indignant Anna overwhelms 
Jane Seymour with her reproaches, that Pasta turned to Giu- 
lietta, and addressed to her, in a tone of emphasis and conviction 
almost prophetic, the following short and memorable sen- 
tences :—* Tu iras loin /”—“ Tu prendras ma place !”—* Tu 
seras Pasta!” Such a prediction, from such a seer, could 
not fail to make an indelible impression on a nature so ardent, 
zealous, and enthusiastic as that of Giulietta; and never did she 
forget the words, which remained engraven on her heart as in 
characters of fire, urged on her ambition, and stimulated her to 
eager and ever-fresh exertion. On another occasion, when the 
same opera was represented, and, after the same scene, where 
the duet alluded to occurs, Pasta—darting at Giulietta one of 
those queen-like glances, with which she could sometimes startle 
and electrify a whole audience—exclaimed, half pettishly, half 
kindly—“ Had I been Henry, I too should have preferred you!” 

Very little more is known or remembered about Giulia Grisi’s 
first and only season at Milan, which, as fate willed it, was her 
very last in her native country. The Carnival terminated on 
the 20th of March; and so prosperous had been the season that 
the impresario renewed Pasta’s engagement for twenty nights, 
relying on the co-operation of the young comprimaria as a 
matter of certainty. He reckoned without his host, however— 
for, one fine night, Giulietta was missing, and no where to be 
found. - Search was made for her in vain; inquiries were insti- 
tuted in every direction, but to no purpose. Adalgisa had fled— 
and without Pollio. 

We have said that the terms of her six years’ contract with 
Lanari were very disadvantageous to Giulietta. The wily 
manager, in short, had—to use a vulgar phrase—“ taken her 
in ;” and she, on her side, was determined—to employ an equally 
familiar expression—to “serve him out.” The father of our 
heroine, who, in the absence of her sister Giuditta—at that 
period in London—was her only counsellor, had made up his 
mind either to force Lanari into according his daughter better 
conditions, or to invent some means of breaking with him alto- 
gether. He expostulated, but to no purpose; the manager was 
not to be ousted of his right. Giulietta was, by legal contract, 
his exclusive property for five more years to come, and he was 


| resolved to enforce his just claims. She had turned out a prize, 
it was true, and a rieh one; but the issue might have been 
different, and in that case he would have been compelled to pay 
her, and to keep her, all the same. At last, however, the vexed 
and angry parent hit upon an expedient. He remonstrated 
with the manager that the engagement had been made and 
signed without his consent, and against his will; and that, as 
his daughter was a minor, the contract was worthless in the eye 
of the law. Unhappily, however, Lanari had a ready and con- 
clusive answer to this argument. “If,” said he, “the contract 
was signed without your consent and against your will, you will 
have to explain to the tribunal, before which I shall summons 
your daughter, Giulietta, in case of her refusing to fulfil any 
future engagement I may make for her—and you are aware it 
is stipulated that I have the power to ‘farm her out,’ where, 
how, and to whom I please—you will have to explain to this 
tribunal, how it is that you yourself have invariably received her 
salary at the treasury of the theatre.” To this, the other had 
not a word in reply; and so far as he was concerned the matter 
ended there. 

But, while her father had been foiled at all points, Giulietta 
was the more resolute in her determination to rid herself of 
Lanari, and to devote the flower of her youth toa more pro- 
fitable end than that of serving a third-rate contracting manager 
and theatrical agent, as a hack, enriching him and doing no good 
to herself. “Since he is so mean, paltry, exacting, and unjust— 
so ungrateful and avaricious—” said our heroine, one day, to 
Bellini—“ I will take the law into my own hands, and set him 
at defiance. Leave Milan I will—and that in a few hours, You 
shall go with me—you shall aid me.” “I cannot go with you— 
and I cannot aid you”—was Bellini’s reply. “I shall offend 
Merelli, and [ shall offend Pasta—and then what will become of 
my Norma, without an Adalgisa, if you leave, and with an in- 
dignant prima donna? You know it will be played at least 
ten times more, questa stagione.” 

Giulietta made no answer. Unmoved and resolute as before, 
she thought of another means of carrying out her plan. There 
was at that time at Milan a musical composer of the name of 
Marliani. Although a musician of talent, and then much in 
vogue, he had not the celebrity of Bellini; but he was much less 
egotistical, and at the same time much more steadfast in his 
friendship for the beautiful Giulietta, of whose talent and pér- 
sonal gifts he was an ardent and unbounded admirer. To him 
our heroine made the same confession, and solicited his advice 
and assistance as she had solicited the advice and assistance of 
Bellini. What Bellini had refused, Marliani accorded with 
readiness ; what Bellini had declined, Marliani accepted, at once 
and eagerly. He approved of Giulietta’s resolution, consulted 
with her about the means of carrying it out, and agreed to see 
her safe across the frontiers, and to provide the means for her 





conveyance as speedily as possible, vid@ Switzerland, to France 
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and Paris. The plot was disclosed to the father of our heroine, 
who approved of it; and, on a Friday, taking advantage of the 
theatre being closed on that day of the week, Giulietta prepared 
everything, started late at night, and arrived, without accident 
or interruption, at a place called Bellinzona. Here, however, a 
most unfortunate discovery wasmade. They had forgotten their 
passports! Without passports it was difficult to go any further ; 
and, at any rate, to get into France was out of the question. 

What was to be done? Expedient after expedient was pro- 
posed, and rejected no sooner than proposed, as unfeasible. At 
length, it was proposed by Marliani that they should return to 
Milan, get the passports, and set out again without delay. “It 
will not yet have been remarked that we are gone,” he said, 
“since on Friday there is no opera. Even should we be missed, 
it will merely be thought that we have been on a country excur- 
sion.” “You can do as you please,” replied Giulictta ; “as for 
me, I shall not return to Milan on any account, and passport or 
no passport, am determined to make the best of my way into 
France. Once across Switzerland, I can write to Giuditta from 
Basle, and she will be able to get me to Paris, through the interest 
of the Minister of the Interior, whom she knows.” Marliani 
answered her that it was impossible; but so inflexible was his 
fair companion, that he at last gave up the point and consented 
to leave her. “ You have only one thing to do,” he said—* your 

Semme-de-chambre has a passport, which is good to pass the Swiss 
frontier. She is much of your height and of your complexion, 
nor is she much older than yourself. Take her passport. Cross 
the frontier. We will go back ta Milan, and you can wait for us 
at the first town.” Marliani’s proposition was joyfully accepted. 
Although it was very late in the night, Giulietta refused to stay 
an instint longer at Bellinzona, hired a carriage and horses (the 
best that could be found by the innkeeper), and started imme- 
diately. She did well—for, less than half an hour after she had 
left, some Government gens-d’armes, who had been sent in 
quest of her, arrived at Bellinzona, in company with Lanari, at 
the very inn where she had been staying. They were just in 
time to be too late, however. Giulietta crossed the frontier 
before they could come up with her—although the landlord, 
terrified lest he should have been unwittingly aiding and 
abetting in the flight of some political offender, had given them 
precise details about the route she was taking. 

Lanari, furious at being thus outwitted, abused and reviled 
Marliani, and threatened to prosecute the father of Grisi, who, 
with the utmost sang frotd, persisted in asserting that he knew 
nothing whatever about his daughter’s flight, nor of the direction 
in which she intended to travel. 

But if Lanari was outdone, poor Marliani was still more 
unlucky. Hastening to obtain his own passport, and that of 
Giulietta, for the maid, he returned without a moment's delay 
to Bellinzona, where he remained more than a week at the 
inn to no purpose. Post after post arrived, but no letter from 
Giulietta! Thoughtful and sad, disappointed, désidlusionné, in 
love and almost desperate, he left Bellinzona and returned to 
Milan alone, and on foot, without casting a thought upon the 
forlorn femme-de-chambre, or caring a straw what became of her. 
Fortunately for herself, the soubrette had relations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bellinzona, to whom, as soon as Marliani was gone, 
she had immediate recourse. 

Once on her journey, Giulietta was so nervous, anxious, and 
Seren, So eager to go on and so loth to linger on the road, so 
fearful of oeing pursued and arrested, carried back in triumph 
to Milan, and again in the power of the poor-spirited Lanari— 
who would be sure to have his revenge of her—that she forgot 





the letter, forgot her agreement to stay at the first Swiss town, 
where nevertheleas she would have been quite safe, and, in fact, 
forgot Marliani altogether, The journey to Paris occupied her 
eleven days, night and day (there were no railroads then, we 
need scarcely say), through bad roads, over mountain-passes 
covered with snow, with sorry horses, and clumsy vehicles, 
ready to break down or overturn at every obstacle, and, what 
was more, for one so young and handsome, travelling all the 
way alone. Her courage and resolution, however, never failed 
her for one instant ; and luckily she was young, strong, healthy, 
and able to endure all kinds of fatigue, and to pass night after 
night without sleep or repose. The wonder was, in the midst of 
such troubles, that, what with cold and wet, and want of rest, 
she did not lose her voice, and thus rob the musical art of one 
of its future brightest ornaments. But destiny was kinder to 
her. She arrived at Paris, safe and sound, though almost dead 
from long continued exertion, sleeplessness, anxiety, and toil. 
At Paris Giulietta soon found out her sister Giuditta, who 
had just then returned from her London engagement, and was 
singing at the Théatre-Italien. The meeting was most touching. 
Delighted, though astonished, to see her sister, Giuditta threw 
herself in her arms, and cried like a child. Then, asking her a 
thousand questions, about Milan, Merelli, Pasta, Bellini—about 
their father and Lanari—about Marliani, Bellivzona, and the 
flight, the passport, the maid, the gens-d'armes, the frontiers, and 
the journey, she at length exclaimed, with unfeigned pleasure— 
“Enfin, te voila 4 Paris !—te voild encore une fois avec ta petite 
Giuditta—Maintenant tu seras quelque-chose—Tu a bien fait— 
bien, bien fait—Embrasse-moi encore, Giuliettina—chére, chére 
Lietta.” And she promised that very day to go to Rossini—who 
was then one of a triumvirate to whose management the Italian 
Opera was committed, the other two being Robert and Severini 
—to obtain for her an engagement, or at least the promise of a 
début on trial. Giuditta was as good as her word. Rossini, who 
remembered his young protégée at Bologna, at once consented, 
and pledged himself that she should have not only a début on 
trial, but a bond fide engagement—and, which was better stil] 
not as comprimaria but as prima donna, for which, he said, she 


was now quite old enough. 
(To be continued.) 





GIULIA GRISI. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,— May I be allowed to request the favour of your correcting the 
slight error in the name of my opera in which Madame Grisi (then again 
my pupil) appeared at Florence. It was “ L’ Lzio.” 

Believe me, Sir, your very obliged, 
70, Welbeck Streer, Cavendish Square. Firrrro Cs1u. 
23rd August, 1854. 


Society or British Musicrans.—A trial of the following 
orchestral works took place on Thursday, August 17th, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms :— 


Symphony in E flat, No. 3 


ohh a6 te om. Edward Perry. 
Plead thou my cause,” Mr, . 
Sacred Gong, { Joseph Calkin, } J. B. Calkin. 
Capriccio in A minor, Pianoforte, Mr. H. C. ) 

Banister... eee eee a6 ss 
Overture, “ Alpheus,’ ... eve sas eee 
Song, “ Forget me not,” Miss Thirlwall, ee 


Concert-Overture, No. 8, { “‘A recollection of } 


H, 0. Banister, 

E. Aguilar. 

W, Watson. : 
Charles E. Stephens, 
EB. Perry. 

HI. C. Banister. 
Miss Carbery. 

HE, Aguilar, 


the Past” 
Fantasia on English Airs, violin, Mr. Watson, 
Symphony in A, No. 4, pe ie ae 
Song, Miss M. Lellie West —.., tee oes 


Overture, MS, Opera, ... 4. ae sp 
Leader, Mr, Thirlwall. 
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EPITOME OF THE CONTROVERSY 
CONCERNING THE AUTHENTICITY AND HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF 
MOZART’S “REQUIEM.” 

(Continued from p. 549.) 


Tur Abbé Stadler’s opinion of Herr Weber’s conclusions with 
respect to the “ Confutatis Maledictis” resembles so nearly that 
which I have myself expressed on the subject, and what, doubt- 
less, every one thinks, that it is unnecessary for me to quote it. 
Nor shall I follow the author in his remarks on those pieces of 
the Requiem which Herr Weber has not dissected. It is true 
that the desire of praising the eguiem is a great temptation, 
but it is one which my present task commands me to resist. 
This is not the place. Mozart’s defender replies as follows to 
the remarks on the fugue “ Quam olim ;” 

* All Catholic composers have treated this text in the same way as 
Mozart, which is also that prescribed by the Church. Inthe Requiems 
of Vogler and Winter, the words ‘Quam olim’ are repeated much 
oftener. Mozart felt that they had a deep meaning. He knew that 
they expressed the Christian’s unalterable confidence in the promises of 
God, and, for this reason, repeated the ‘Quam olim’ with far more 
edifying expression than his predecessors.” 

Stadler thought it was hardly worth the trouble to disprove 
the criticism on the “ Hostias,” which contains the most unim- 
pera if not the most fallacious, objection raised by Herr 

eber. After victoriously adducing his circumstantial and 
critical proofs, the Abbé proceeds to attack his opponent with 
the argumentum ad hominem: 

* You think,” he says, “that the Requiem is the least perfect and 
most incomplete work of Mozart’s? Well, then, I, Maximilian Stadler, 
assert, that in the first three parts, that is to say, in four-fifths of the 
whole, it is Mczart’s most perfect and most admirable work. I can, 
also, cite Joseph and Michael Haydn, Winter, Beethoven, Cherubini, 
Eibler, Krommer, Gyrowetz, and even Sulieri,® besides a thousand 
others who think and speak exactly as 1 do. Among these names there 
are, probably, some which sound as well as your own, Herr Gotfried 
Weber; and the opinion of the two Haydns, Cherubini, Beethoven, 
and Winter may, perhaps, weigh down the authority of all the musical 
papers in the world, even including the Cécilia. Do not forget either that, 
in order to acknowledge the Requiem as the authentic, and, at the same 
time, finest work of Mozart, the above great judges did not wait for mate- 
rial proofs. They would have blushed at the idea of requiring the inser- 
tion of a fac-simile in a newspaper, or consulting professional caligraphers, 
before deciding whether the composition was that of a scholar, or the 
masterpiece of themall. No; they were incapable of seeking for proofs 
at such a source. For them, the proofs were contained in the entire 
inward structtire—the invention, the execution, the deeply planned 
development of the ideas, and, in a word, the intrinsic value of the 
score.” 


Reasons, which will become only too apparent in the course 
of our statement, unfortunately induced Stadler to adopt a re- 
serve greatly to be regretted with regard to the historical por- 
tion of the dispute. He was the first to name, in his private 
letter to Herr Weber, the person who ordered the Reqguiem—a 
certain Count von Wallsegg; but he does not name him in his 
pamphlet—an unnecessary piece of carefulness, since his letter 
was afterwards published in the Cdeilia. The following are the 
few particulars which the Abbé Stadler thought himself at 
liberty to give:— 

Before delivering Siissmayer’s manuscript, that is, the com- 
ue score of the Hequiem, to the “Unknown” (the Count von 

Vallsegg), the Abbé had two copies of it taken. “ One of them,” 
he says, “ was sent to a music publisher in Leipsic, to be printed, 
and the other remained in Vienna, where the work was shortly 
afterwards performed, for the benefit of the widow.” The author 
has here separated one particular fact from another rather equi- 
vocal, as the reader will perceive, although there is very evi- 
dently a mutual relation between the two, which we shall prove 
further on, A short time after Mozart's death, the anonymous 
or unknown individual, whom we, however, at present know, 
heard that the work he had ordered, and liberally paid for, was 
not the production of the deceased alone. 





* From this, it would appear that death reconciled €alieri to 
Mozart, 





* In consequence of this,” (says the Abbé,) “ he sent the manuscript 
to a very celebrated advocate in Vienna, with a request that the latter 
would obtain all the particulars connected with the subject. The 
widow was questioned, and requested Herr von Nissen and myself, as 
the persons best informed, to go to the advocate. We readily 
acquiesced. ‘The score was laid before us, and I pointed out what bes 
longed to Mozart and what to Siissmayer. With this, the affair ended, 
the manuscript being returned to its unknown possessor, who expressed 
himself satisfied.” 

Here begins a dark labyrinth, full of gaps and contradictions, 
which increase at every step, and through which the only guide, 
for a poor reporter like myself, is the slight thread of logic, 
which threatens to break every instant. Let the reader observe 
how much is passed over in silence in the few lines I have just 
quoted. An advocate, and, what is more, a celebrated advocate, 
is satisfied with the mere fact of the letters M and 8, written 
on a manuscript score, being pointed out to him. An obscure 
advocate might, perhaps, have let this pass, but even he would 
not have done so unless he had been a great musical connoisseur, 
in which case, I must confess, he must have proceeded with the 

eatest care and attention. The widow then despatches to this 
egal notability, the Abbé Stadler and Herr von Nissen, the two 
men best acquainted with the matter. In my poor opinion, 
there was another person much better informed than either of 
them. Siissmayer was still living, and it would not have been 
necessary to send far for him, as he resided in Vienna. It was 
he whom the widow should have sent to the lawyer, supposing 
that the latter was only commissioned to obtain information; 
but Siissmayer did not appear, Let the reader compare this 
fact with certain parts of the celebrated letter, in which the 
widow is mentioned, and he will feel convinced that the diversity 
or rather opposition of their interests in the whole affair had 
caused a disagreement between them after Mozart’s decease, 
What, however, had become of the original manuscript of the 
Requiem—of Mozart’s unfinished score—which Stadler had in 
his possession some thirty years before, and which he had copied 
out, word for word? the Abbé does not know: “ Whether 
Mozart’s manuscript of the Reguiem, with the ‘Kyrie’ and 
‘Dies ire’ still exists, or where it is, although he entertains 
some well-founded suspicions on the point. As to the ‘ Lacry- 
mosa’ and ‘Domine,’ both these pieces have been preserved 
as Mozart wrote them.” 

The original score, then, had been divided into several por- 
tions, and had disappeared immediately after the death of the 
composer. How did this happen? With a little patience we 
shali see. We must, nevertheless, own that Stadler did not 
depart from the truth; he held a part of it back, as he could 
not do otherwise. And with this terminates our analysis of the 
pamphlet. 

The worthy Abbé’s reply was a crusher for Herr Weber. He 
found himself accused and convicted of slandering Mozart, and, 
what was worse, of having committed mistakes of which a pro- 
fessor of musical esthetics ought never to have been guilty. 
The critical thunderbolts, hurled in far too hazardous a direction, 
fell, like a ton weight, upon the critic, instead of striking Siiss- 
mayer, who, like a convenient conductor, would have withstood 
their weak attack, without any great harm being done to any 
one. It was now as clear as day that Mozart, and Mozart alone, 
was responsible for all the condemned pieces and passages. It 
was he who in the “Kyrie” had assigned the “ gurgling” 
roulades to the chorus; who had rendered the “Tuba mirum” 
repulsive and feeble, by interspersing it with “ melting tones ;” 
who, by “a wild badgering unison” excited the Supreme Judge 
against the condemned crowd of sinners, in order to secure his 
own salvation, miserable egotist that he was; who was foolish 
enough to write an elaborate fugue upon the “ Quam olim,” and 
was, besides, guilty of the absurdity of repeating it, since he 
wrote with his own hand “ Quam olim da capo;” and, lastly, 
who allowed the “Hostias” to be mixed up with vocal 
music. Alas! yes—Mozart did all this, without troubling 
himself in the least about Herr Weber’s “just as little can I 
prevail,” ete, 

T have said that the reply of the Abbé Stadler was a crushin 
one; but his opponent himself seemed to be even more humble 
by it than he fad any necessity to be. Herr Weber had two 
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alternatives : either to recant, and honourably apologise for his 
criticisms, or to stand up for them and seize the opportunity of 
acknowledging an error which was actually based upon the very 
respect he professed for Mozart. Was it not perfectly natural 
that, sonia to Herr Weber’s views, all that was defective or 
bungling in the Requiem should be ascribed to Siismayer, so 
long as the real state of things was at all doubtful; but, 
when this was no longer the case, when the criticised 
passages were acknowledged to be really the work of Mozart, 
did they become, for that, any the better? Did Mozart 
alone among mortals enjoy the privilege of infallibility? Cer- 
tainly not. For my own part, I am so far from ne such 
an opinion, that, in spite of the small value of my verdict in 
comparison with that of Herr Weber, I do not scruple to blame 
Mozart, and, in fact, never fail to do so, when he appears to me 
worthy of blame.* In this, I set out from the principle that, in 
matters of taste and art, an independent writer has no truth to 
offer his readers but his own personal conviction. What would 
become of criticism, if obliged to cringe only before the authority 
of names, and bend under the yoke of preconceived ideas? Like 
everyone else, Herr Weber had the right to an opinion of his 
own, and we are willing to believe that his opinion of the 
Requiem, however unintelligible it may seem, was genuine. But 
he adopted neither of the alternatives to which his choice ap- 
peared restricted; he resolved to pursue the contest on the pre- 
vious ground; to fight, in short, against probability—a course in 
which the odds must always be unfavourable. Hence we see him, 
in his long reply to the Defence of the Genuineness of Mozart's 
Requiem, have recourse to desperate arguments, by which I 
mean such as were scarcely anything more than barely tenable, 
since they were capable of being turned against himself with a 
facility and success, as interesting as it was amusing to dialec- 
ticians. One thing in this reply struck me particularly : the 
Abbé’s pamphlet is denominated, “A libel full of the coarsest calum- 
nies, the most insulting personalities,and most horrible abuse of Herr 
Weber ; an ephemeral production only written with the intention of 
exciting against him the rage of fools and fanatics.” My readers, 
who, I presume, found nothing of this description in the analysis 
of the defence which I laid before them, will ask with astonish- 
ment which passages in the pamphlet merit, or even give a plea 
for, the use of such expressions, It is my duty to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

From a piece of very silly mismanagement, the tenth number 
of the Cacilia—the number preceding that in which the article 
on Mozart’s Requiem appeared—contained an article in which 
Herr Weber, after giving a general outline of his views on 
the text and music of a mass for the dead, speaks of a requiem 
which he has himself written. From his very earliest 
youth, he tells us, he had felt an irresistible impulse to com- 
pose a requiem ; but, as the text prescribed ay the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church did not satisfy him, he had been 
obliged to write another, since without this, he would have been 
unable to set his mass for the dead to music. The parts which 
displeased him were replaced by German chorals, to which he 
subsequently added a Latin translation.t In this manner, 
whole strophes of the “Dies ire” disappeared ; among others, 
the “Confutatis,” which, as we are already aware, Herr Weber 
looks upon as a thorough abomination, and a revolting instance 
of egotism. After telling us all this, Herr Weber goes through 
his work, very leisurely, and, perhaps, with a little too much 
self-complacency. 

It is impossible to deny that the relationship between this 
article and the one immediately following was so apparent, that 
it must necessarily have struck the most short sighted—and 
these indeed, more than others. The majority of readers 
came to the conclusion that Herr Weber endeavoured to 
depreciate Mozart’s Requiem in order to obtain a greater amount 
of consideration for his own; a conclusion, which, precisely 





* This will be proved in the ensuing volumes. 

+ Should we not almost be justified in believing that Herr Weber 
expected, in his character of a reformer on a small scale, that the Pope 
would express his thanks to him, and that his Holiness would, further- 
more, instantly decree that the text Herr Weber had substituted for 
that prescribed by the ritual, should be generally adopted ? 





because it is so directly manifest, is not too worthy of our con- 
fidence. How can we believe that a man, who, as a theorist, 
very justly enjoyed considerable reputation; but, on the other 
hand, a very subordinate position as a composer—a man of sound 
sense, such as Herr Weber always proves himself to be, could 
have entertained the absurd notion of overturning Mozart's 
statue, in order to use it as the basis of his own apotheosis ? 
To suppose him capable of this, would be tantamount to declarin, 
him a madman. But even had this partial derangement trouble 
his brain, had he not sufficient power of judgment left to carry 
out so insane a scheme at least with some slight evidence of skill ? 
To publish, however, in immediate succession two articles, the one 
containing the praises of Herr Weber sung by himself,'and the 
other a criticism on Mozart, and both for the purpose of proving 
that Herr Weber was superior to Mozart, would no longer be 
an instance of the partial madness to which I have alluded. On 
the contrary, it would constitute the most hopeless, extraordi- 
nary, and incurable case of insanity with which any of our erring 
species was ever afflicted. 
(To be continued.) 





MUSIC AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


Srr,—May I be allowed to suggest that in a building devoted to the 
exhibition of English works of art, English music should have its 
proper place. The English are not generally considered a musical 
nation. Those who argue this point, do not sufficiently consider the 
difficulties in the way of an English composer. They who have 

ublished much, know the weight of a foreign name with the public. 
Tn these enlightened days it is time this childish nonsense should have 
anend., Let English music be heard and known as such, and we shall 
soon have a school of our own, and take our proper stand amongst the 
musical nations. The great difficulty in the way ofa young composer, 
is to gain for his compositions a fair and impartial hearing. Publishers 
are shy of young authora, whose productions have often more intrinsic 
merit than those that bear a name known to the public, and purchased 
for this reason. Often, whilst compelled to acknowledge the worth of 
a composition, they profess themselves obliged to refuse it on account 
of the author having no name. Many have been disheartened by this. 
And how many of our English composers write under several names, 
some foreign, some English, that the English public (who in this 
matter, it appears, require to be conciliated) should not re ry they 
are always writing, writing themselves out in fact, and that their 
compositions must lose their value. Could Mendelssohn have written 
too much? Would any publisher refuse a work of his? I would 
suggest that the band in the — Palace should devote half the 
time of its performance at least to English music only, and that there 
should be some competent artists appointed to receive compositions, 
and if of sufficient merit see that they are played by the band. 

I would also suggest that Herr Schallehn, who, I believe, conducts 
the band at the Crystal Palace, would please English people better by 
following the usual custom of English bands, and performing our 
National Anthem at the close of each day’s programme, than by 
allowing his musicians to march off, leaving the assembled people in 
amazement at the non-performance of our usual finale, and saying to 
one another, “They have not finished; they have not played ‘God 
save the Queen.’” There is no good reason why this band, engaged 
by English people, or at least paid by them, should not give five 
minutes of their time to this. In such a place it certainly should not 
be omitted, and there is not an Englishman, musical or otherwise, 
whose heart does not respond to our National Anthem. It is not alone 
for the inspiring character of the music, but for the patriotic feelings 
aroused by the strain. 

If, then, no other motive would ensure its performance at the 
Crystal Palace, regard to the wishes and feelings of English people in 
a place peculiarly set apart for their instruction and amusement, should 
have the proper weight. 

I have to apologise for intruding myself on your notice, and beg to 
subscribe myself, 

An Enauisn Mustoran. 








Tur Tuntne Doa.—Schneitzhofer, a pupil of Cherubini, had a dog 
which in the orchestra of the Grand Opera in Paris was used as a 
Diapason, since he, upon the command of his master, invariably gave 
La as correctly as it could be produced by any tuning-fork. 
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THE ORGAN FOR ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


WE extract the subjoined article from the Liverpool Mail, 
of the 19th inst. :-— 
“THE ORGAN AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 


“The following description of the organ at St. George’s Hall 
has been furnished by Dr. Wesley and Mr. Willis, the builder, to 
Dr. Thompson, for his new “Stranger’s Guide to Liverpool.” 

“The instrument consists of four rows of keys, from G to A, 
i.e. GG to A in altissimo, 63 notes; and two octaves and a half 
of pedals, from C to F, i.e, CCC to F, 30 notes. There are 108 
stops, and 8000 pipes, varying in length from 32 feet to 3-8ths of 
an inch, ten octaves apart. 


The Great OrGAN contains :— 

Fifteenth ........secsceesees alesa 
Doublette 
Sesquialtera,..........00++ ne 
Mixture .. anes acanan 
Fourniture 

Cymbale 

Posuane 

Ophicleide 

Trombone ..., 


Stopped 
Principal 


WR ieeR hi ec ccseiiscsccevcseccesse 
“The PepAL OrGAN contains: 


Fifteenth 
po errr re aveed 
Fourniture 


... (metal) 16 

(open metal) 16 

(closed wood) 16 

Principal ... (wood) 8 
Principal ............ (metal) 8 


“The Soto OrGAN contains— 


Corno di Bassetto...........060+ 8 ft 
Harmonic Flute.........se0ceeeee 455 
Ophicleide ...........+6 eatastcnmal 8,, 


(Harmonic) 8 ,, 


Ophicleide 
Trumpet 
CHAPION vodieccccecsccsvercccecas 





”» 
(orchestral) 4,, 
Flageolet ' . » | Vox humana 
Oboe ... (orchestral mid C)... 8,, | Bassoon .........seecsese:eseeeees 
Clarionet (tenor C) 8,, | Contra Fagotto,........ss00000+ .s 
“The SwELt OrGAN contains— 
Piccolo............(open wood) 
Sesquialtera , 3 
Mixture ........ ddadenvecccedveae 
Fourniture............ sanvedess 4 
Trombone 

sséeaecarane 16 


2 ft 
ranks 


»” 


Open 
Open 
Stop 


Contra Hautboy 
TRNNOD  oscaed: ce dccceutsecosseintese 
BRU MBO Ls sccccscsccccsccesntivese 
IO on. sacdtcanshicswees 
Ophicleide .. 

Clarion ... ee 
CURRIE cas li bacacasicececccaceqase 


”» 
” 


Principal 
Principal 45, 
(open wood) 4 ,, 
(close wood) 4,, 
3 


Fifteenth 
Fifteenth 


DoubleDiapason (closed wood)16 ft 
Open Diapason 
Dulciana 


Claribella 

Stopped Diapason 
Dulcimer 

Princi 


Trumpet &,, 
Orchestral Oboe (tenor C) ... 8 5 








Clarion ” 


“The CourLers or MECHANICAL CoNNECTIONS are— 


Swell to Great Organ. Choir to Pedals. 
Choir to Great Organ. Great to Pedals. 

Solo to Great Organ. Swell to Pedals. 

Solo to Choir Organ. Solo Organs to Pedals, 
Great to Swell Organ. 

“ The grand source of the wind is from two immense bellows, 
each having three feeders, placed in the vaults below the floor of 
the hall. These are blown by a steam-engine, consisting of a 

air of oscillating cylinders. There are, besides, twelve other 
Saliown or reservoirs, each giving its own appropriate pressure 
of air to those stops or pipes which it supplies. 

“The pneumatic lever is applied to each of the manuals dis- 
tinctly, and also distinctly or separately to the manual couplers. 
To the pedal organ there is a double set of pneumatic levers, but 
the most elaborate use of this power is found in its application 
to the combination of stops; here we have it exhibited in a com- 
pound form to each organ individually, and to the whole collec- 
tively, where by one operation the player is enabled to produce 
a combination of stops upon the entire instrument at once. This 
movement appears in a series of six handsome gold-gilt knobs, 

laced immediately under each set of manuals, at about two 
~ distance from each other, occupying a central position, 
always within reach of one or other of the performer’s thumbs. 

“The pneumatic lever is also applied to the opening and 
shutting of the swell louvres and some other less important 

urposes. 

- e very extensive use Mr. Willis has made of this extra- 
ordinary power seems to have rendered any deviation from the 
ordinary valves, in immediate connection with the pipes, 
unnecessary, except in the pedal organ, where the large pipes 
have a very peculiar valve for their supply, which is quiet, 
sound, and free from the resistance resulting from the com- 
pressed air. Space, however, will not permit us to describe this 
curious mechanism. 

“The pedal board is a most ingenious contrivance of 
Dr. Wesley’s. The pedals radiate to a point some distance 
behind the player, when seated at the instrument; and are 
circular on plan, and conically segmental in elevation. 

“The mode of drawing the stops is different from most organs 
that we have seen. Each knob, which is of solid ivory, presents 
itself at an angle of about 30 degrees: by this arrangement, with 
that of the pedals and the combination movement, the player 
has remarkable control over the instrument. 

“The an nw at in the mechanism of this noble organ are 
patent, and consist—Ist. Of the cylindrical valve. 2nd. The 
exhausting valve to the pneumatic lever, which would, by 
engineers, be called an opposition surface valve, its object being 
to facilitate the exhaustion of the bellows, and thus to enhance 
the reiteration @f the touch. 3rd. The throttle valve to the same, 


-whereby the noise always perceptible in pneumatic levers, with- 


out this application, is entirely overcome. This is simply a 
valve placed over the aperture through which the wind must 
pass, to inflate the pneumatic lever, and although the machine 
contains all the impulsiveness necessary to insure punctuality, 
its impetus is ually checked by the pneumatic bellows closing 
this valve, which is admirably contrived to have no connection 
with the movement. 4th. The combination movement, and the 
application of 1 garner levers, in a compound form, by which 
we understand one acting upon another. 5th. An improved 
method of centring or hinging such improvements as leads from 
draw-stops to slides, etc. 6th (Not patent). A most valuable 
contrivance in the coupling of the pedals with the manuals, 
whereby the four couplers in reality become eight. This is 
effected by.two pedals on the left of the performer ; one pedal 
produces the connection in unison with the pedal organ, the 
other in octaves with the same. They can be used separately or 
together, and stand in such a position as to enable the performer 
by one operation to detach the whole coupling movement, though 
the stop be drawn. This is a mechanical contrivance so unique 
and of such importance and utility that we cannot help thus ex- 
patiating upon it. 

“We may dismiss the subject of mechanism by remarking that 
means are in this instrument employed, for the first time, by 
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which all the great, and, it was thought, insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the building of an immense organ are entirely overcome. 
The complete force of the organ will be as much under the com- 
mand of the performer as that of a small chamber organ, of a 
single row of keys, while the powers of tone and the variety of 
effects will far exceed those of every instrument yet built. The 
quality of the stops (such as we have heard) is exceedingly rich 
and powerful, and such as, perhaps, has never been equalled, 
and removes all doubt as to the voicing of this superlatively 
grand instrument; and the tone, after all, is the grand feature 
of an organ, however necessary may be the utmost facilities 
afforded the performer by the mechanical invention, 

“Some delay had been experienced in the final arrangement for 
the erection of this organ, but the result has justified the pro- 
priety of maturely considering the best plans before proceeding 
with the instrument. To the reciprocal and harmonious effects 
of Dr. Wesley and Mr. Willis, the town council and the inhabi- 
tants are indebted for such an unrivalled instrument ; and while 
the opulence of the corporation has justified such an expenditure, 
the result is both satisfactory and creditable to the gentlemen 
who have conducted the erection.” 


The Liverpool organ, and all the wonderful things that 
have been affirmed, or rather, perhaps, mysteriously hinted 
about it during many months past, have excited so much 
general curiosity, that we do not pause for a moment to 
doubt the welcome our readers will give to the notice above 
quoted. Besides our ordinary sources of information, we 
have had “bills of particulars” volunteered without num- 
ber in our service as to the “superlatively grand instrument” 
of the day. Long since we could have published lists 
of what the Liverpool organ did contain, together, perhaps, 
with a great deal which it did not. We were anxious, 
however, to avoid all risk of misleading our readers, 
and consequently determined to make no allusion to the 
subject, until some description professedly authoritative came 
to our hands. All doubt is now at an end. Here is a 
synopsis of this wonderful affair furnished by Dr. Wesley 
and Mr. Willis themselves, and our readers may feast on it 
in confidence and comfort. Before offering any remarks on 
the curious piece of English before us, we must state that we 
have not seen the Liverpool organ for some months, and 
have not heard a solitary pipe it contains. All we now have 
to say, therefore, has reference to the scheme as it appears 
on paper. At present we must leave it to time, the “edax 
rerum,” to tell truly what is, or is to be, the worldly position 
of this “unrivalled instrument.” 

At the outset of the article quoted above from the 
Liverpool Mail, we are told that the then following descrip- 
tion is furnished by “Dr. Wesley and Mr. Willis, the 
builder.” This announcement, we confess, staggers us in 
no slight degree. Nevertheless, we cannot doubt its accu- 
racy. We cannot believe that our respected Liverpool 
contemporary would put forth such a statement unless on 
wholly indisputable ground. Dr. Wesley and Mr. Willis, 
then, did furnish the description of their organ which we 
have quoted ; and, so doing, they certainly are entitled to 
the credit of publishing the most unintelligible, unmechanical, 
and ungrammatical account of a work of art, we have ever 
had the evil fortune to peruse. It may be, and probably is, 
more Mr. Willis’s vocation to use the chisel than the pen: he 
may, possibly, be better acquainted with the tone of an open 
diapason than with the just accents of his mother-tongue. 
3ut how Dr. Wesley, an artist and man of education, could 
lend his name to this insufferable hodge-podge of vulgar 
puff and bad English, surpasses our comprehension. 


That “Good wine needs no bush,” is a saying as old 
as the greatest of men; and the constructors of the Liver- 








pool Organ would have done wisely to consider it. To 
have announced the completion of their instrument, to 
have tabulated its contents, and to have described its 
originalities (if it happened to have any), was not only 
justifiable, but necessary. But they need not have offended 
the good sense of their readers by a display of all the 
peculiarities of the quack-doctor,—save only that very 
moderate amount of good English in which his advertise- 
ments usually appear. Unfortunately there can be but little 
room to doubt the ascribed authorship of this production. 
Firstly, the fact is stated in the columns of our Liverpool 
contemporary ; and, secondly, the article itself does not, we 
are glad to say, read like newspaper-writing. True it is that, 
from the Z'imes downwards, every journal occasionally lets 
loose some literary awkwardness, some piece of slip-slop 
diction, that haste, the pressure of matter, and hosts of cir- 
cumstances, may account for, if not excuse. But no editor, 
whether principal or subordinate, of any reputed journal in 
this kingdom, ever penned such a verbal atrocity as we to-day 
quote. A man so placed knows better,—he has been taught 
otherwise. He may be wrong in his technicalities, but at 
least he will be right in his grammar. To Dr. Wesley and 
Mr. Willis, then, must belong the credit of this production ; 
which we gladly leave to the amusement of those interested 
in Curiosities of Literature. 

Reverting seriously, however, to the matter of this very 
curious article—we fall into ambuscades and surprises at 
every turn. Everything we come upon is “curious” or 
“ingenious” or “patent” or “unique ;” so that were we 
merely to receive the written expressions without a conside- 
rable foregone knowledge of the subject, we should jump up 
from its perusal in a phrensy of wonder and delight. We 
should be convinced—as no doubt it is intended all the 
world should be convinced—that the Liverpool organ is a 
second “ Century of Inventions”’—that the Marquis of Wor- 
cester lives again in the conjoined persons of Mr. Willis and 
Dr. Wesley—and, in short, that, in addition to a ransacking 
of England and the Continent, inventive genius, mechanical 
science, and musical intelligence have been here banded to- 
gether to produce an instrument of which the superiority in 
magnitude, originality, and completeness, over everything in 
existence, admits of neither dispute nor doubt. 

Let our readers peruse our extract from the Liverpool 
Mail, and say if we overstate the case. But what are the 
novelties really produced in fulfilment of so much promise ? 
Our answer will doubtless astonish our readers—our Liver- 
pool readers especially—but we must give it ;—namely, next 
to none. Take, for example, the list of registers. What 
does it exhibit beyond a mere magnification of the 
arrangement of any one out of a hundred smaller 
instruments? In the Great Organ, for instance, we have four 
open diapasons instead of two, three principals instead 
of one, two twelfths instead of one, two fifteenths again 
instead of one, twenty ranks of mixture in place of ten or 
fifteen, and six reeds instead of three ; while we find omitted 
certain stops that always have place in great organs of 
first-class pretension, such as a second double-diapason (stop- 
ped, if the other be open, and the reverse), a second stopped 
diapason (metal, if the other be wood, and the reverse), a 
quint, a tenth, and an octave clarion, or two-feet reed. 
This great organ, as it now stands, is little better than 
a slightly improved edition of Dr. Camidge’s notable 
failure at York Minster; and, we do not hesitate to 
predict, will be found inferior in effect’ to some 
known examples in this country, to say nothing of the 
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master-works on the Continent. It is needless to further 
pursue this style of remark. None of our readers, being 
really conversant with organ structure, will fail to perceive 
that the Liverpool instrument is merely a large organ as to 
number of pipes. In all its manuals the same features are 
discoverable. Magnitude is attained, and effect, we 
presume, sought, by simple re-duplications of old and known 
qualities. There is no evidence of able design in its 
scheme, no bold attempt at original invention, no frank 
and resolute adoption of any of the real novelties which 
the best men in England, France, and Germany, have in 
late years turned to such capital account. Even that 
admirable invention of Cavaillé’s, the harmonic system of 
flue-work—which in the energy and luscious richness of its 
tones is destined to work a vast but still unseen change in 
all organ-building—finds no representative in this instru- 
ment, which “has never been equalled,” save a solitary 
harmonic flute of four feet pitch in the solo organ! The 
truth seems to be that it was thought necessary to assemble, 
first on paper and then on the sound-boards, a huge number 
of stops ;—and here they are, to the number of one hundred 
and eight, accordingly. As to what may be the effect of this 
vast assemblage of pipes in the noble building wherein they 
now stand, we do not, of course, pretend to offer a decided 
judgment. We speak of it from the scheme now lying 
before us, and from the known qualities of its builder. It 
has been a long time in course of completion, has been most 
sedulously cared for throughout every department, and will 
cost, we are informed, upwards of £8,000. Time alone can 
show whether our present opinions will be confirmed by the 
result. 

We have yet more to say with regard to the mechanism 
of this much-puffed scheme, but want of further space 
compels us to defer our conclusion until next week, when 
the subject will receive the attention it merits. 





NAPOLEONIANA. 


On the ninth of February, 1807, there was a grand concert at the 
court of Napotéon. Crescentini was to sing. At the appointed hour 
the Emperor is announced ; he enters, takes his seat; the programme 
is presented to him. The concert commences; after the overture, he 
reads the programme, and while the first piece is executing, he calls 
Marshal Duroc in a loud tone, and says a few words in his ear. The 
Marshal crosses the hall, advances to Monsieur Gregoire, the musical 
secretary of the Emperor, whose duty it is to prepare the programme 
for the concerts, and says in a severe tone, “ Monsieur Gregoire, the 
Emperor orders me to recommend to you to make no attempts at wit, 
in future, in your programmes.” The poor secretary is stupified. He 
does not comprehend in the least what the Marshal means, yet does 
not raise his eyes. Between each piece all around him are asking, in a 
low voice, the cause of this affront, and the unfortunate Gregoire, more 
and more troubled, can only reply, “I know no more than you; I 
cannot understand it.” He expects to lose his office on the morrow, 
and, already, is arming himself with fortitude to support a disgrace 
which appears inevitable, though he cannot divine the cause. 

The concert is over, and the Emperor leaves, at his departure, the 
programme on his arm chair, Gregoire runs, seizes it, reads it over 
and over again, without discovering anything reprehensible. He gives 
it to his companions, but neither can they see anything but what is per- 
fectly proper, and very innocent jests begin to pour upon the unfor- 
tunate secretary, when a sudden inspiration gives him the key to this 
enigma, and redoubles his terrors. The programme, which was manu- 
Bcript according to custom, commenced with these words :— 

MUSIC FOR THE EMPEROR: 
and instead of allowing a simple line beneath, as usual, a fancy had 
seized Gregoire to sketch a series of stars, increasing in size to the 
centre of the page, and decreasing to the other end. Could any one 
imagine that Napoleon, then at the summit of his glory, would see in 
this inoffensive ornament an allusion to his past, present, and future 








fortune !—an allusion disagreeable to himself, and insolent, on the part 
of a prophet of evil, who might have made it designedly; for the two 
almost imperceptible stars at the extremities of the line, and the ex- 
traordinary size of the one in the centre, would seem to intimate that 
the imperial luminary, so brilliant then, must successively decline, grow 
dim, and disappear in an inverse proportion to its progress hitherto. 
Time has but too well proved its truth; but could the genius of this 
great man have already unveiled what fate had in store for him; this 
singular susceptibility would seem to render it probable. 

Here is a copy of the programme, which was near causing the ruin 
of the good secretary :— 

MUSIC FOR THE EMPEROR. 


* * x * ak * * * * 


GRAND CONCERT. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
MONDAY, 9th FEBRUARY, 1807. 
Overture, &e., &e., &e., &e., 

It can be easily imagined, that Gregoire, after so narrow an escape 
copied exactly every stroke and line in his subsequent programmes. 
He hardly dared to dot his i’s. The lesson was too strong, he was 
constantly afraid of being witty without knowing it. 

On“another occasion Napoleon evinced an acquaintance with musie, 
which was not generally suspected. A concert had been arranged for 
an evening at the Tuilleries. There were six pieces in the programme, 
the third of which was from Paisiello. The person to whom this part 
was assigned, became ill, and could not take part in the concert. It 
was necessary to substitute for it another air by the same author, as 
the Emperor had always shown a marked preference for the music of 
Paisiello, As this was found to be difficult, Gregoire undertook to 
substitute for No. 3, an air from Generali, which he boldly placed in 
the programme under the name of Paisiello. It must be confessed, 
that Monsieur the secretary took a great liberty, in subjecting the 
Emperor to sucha mystification. But perhaps this time he was 
audacious without knowing it. However that may be, the illustrious 
connoisseur, to the great surprise of the musicians, was not the dupe of 
the trick. No, 3 had hard:y commenced, when the Emperor, making a 
sign with his hand, suspended the concert. ‘“ Monsieur Lesueur,” said 
he, “ this piece is not by Paisiello.” “I beg your Majesty’s pardon; it 
is his, is it not, Monsieur Gregoire?” “ Yes, sire, certainly.” “ Gentle- 
men, there is some error here, but be so good as to recommence.” 
After twenty measures, the Emperor interrupts a second time. “No, 
Monsieur Lesueur, no, it is impossible, Puisiello has more genius.” “ It 
is undoubtedly,” suggests Gregoire, with an humble air, “a work of his 
youth, a first effort.” “Gentlemen,” replied Napoleon warmly, “the first 
efforts of a great master like Puisiello have always the stamp of genius, 
they are never below mediocrity, like the piece which I have just 
heard,” 

We have had, in France, many directors, administrators, and pro- 
tectors of the fine arts, who have meddled with musical matters, to the 
torment of vir/uosos and composers, but few have shown such purity of 
taste. On the contrary, many have given sufficient proof of their 
aptitude in taking Pucita or Gavaux for Mozart and Beethoven, and 
vice versd. Hector BeEruioz. 








Prince ALBERT, says an American paper, has presented a 
Dissenting congregation with two pieces of sacred music of his 
own composition. The circumstances were these : a committee 
were engaged in compiling a new tune-book ; when in a collec- 
tion of tunes obtained from the United States, they found one 
attributed to Prince Albert. The gentlemen in question were 
anxious not only to assign every tune to its right owner; but in 
every case in which it was practicable, to obtain the owner’s 
permission for its use. An application was, therefore, made in 
the proper quarter, and the origin of the piece was placed beyond 
a doubt by the permission which its composer immediately 
granted for its use. That permission was accompanied by the 
additional offer, upon the part of His Royal Highness, of another 
of his musical compositions, which was, of course, readily 
accepted; and accordingly, Prince Albert’s “Gotha,” and a 
“Christmas Hymn,” form a portion of the tune-book. 

Sinaine TO WaLkine.—“1I have often used,” says Grétry, “a 
singular stratagem, to slacken or quicken the pace of a walking com- 
panion. To say you walk too fast, or too slow, is unpolite save to a 
friend ; but to sing softly an air to the time of the walk of your com- 
panion, and then, by degrees, either to quicken the time or make it 
slower, is a stratagem as innocent as it is convenient.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Inqurrer.—Mr. and Mrs. Whitworth have returned from Rio 
Janeiro, and, we believe, are at present in London. 
A Constant REAvEr is informed that it was Mad. Tedeschi who 
died of cholera, at Marseilles, not Mad, Tedesco. 


W. S. (Leeds).—Our Correspondent is thanked. We agree with the 
suggestions, and hope to be able to adopt them before long ; 
meanwhile, we shall attend to his request. 
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One word more, and we have done with the “Societies”— 
at least for a time. 

If the question could be proposed to an Oracle, supposing 
the time of Oracles not passed by—“ What is the Harmonic 
Union ?’-——the Oracle would be at a loss for an answer. It 
would puzzle even a Sphinx. Nevertheless the Harmonic 
Union has existed two seasons; and under the direction of 
no less eminent a conductor than Mr. Benedict, has given a 
great number of concerts at Exeter Hall. These concerts 
have exhibited considerable merit and much variety. Now 
a complete oratorio, as at the Sacred Harmonic Society—unow a 
concert with symphony, concerto, and choral pieces, as at 
the New Philharmonic—now a miscellaneous performance, 
almost as miscellaneous, indeed, as at the “ Wednesdays,” 
when the “ Wednesdays” turned “ classical”—and now some- 
thing else has been presented for the edification and delight 
of the subscribers. The pursuit of any defined object was 
apparently not in the plan of the Harmonic Union. With 
what idea, then, was it instituted? Was it in opposition to 
the other two societies at Exeter Hall? If so, the notion 
was not good—since those two make just one too many for 
the actual wants of the public, and for the consequent pro- 
babilities of success? Was it intended to rival the New 
Philharmonic Society? If so, the notion was still worse— 
since, with all its resources, and with a very cheap subscription, 
the new Philharmonic Society, during the three seasons of 
its existence, has had a hard struggle to keep upon its legs. 
Perhaps it was in opposition to Mr. Hullah that the Har. 
monic Union entered the field of action? This is, we think, 
the most probable motive of the three, but scarcely more 
felicitous than the rest! Mr. Hullah has spent years, and 
pains, and money—a fortune, indeed—to arrive at his present 
position. His schools were very lucrative ; and, until he 
began to give concerts at Exeter Hall, he might be said to 
have been a prosperous man, one likely to retire upon “land 
and beeves.” To build his house in St. Martin’s, Mr. Hullah, 
though largely assisted by his pupils, sacrificed everything, 
and spent “the last halfpenny.” Why not, then, leave him 
a chance of getting back his capital ? 

The Harmonic Union, like the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
was instituted by amateurs, in some degree composed, we 
believe, of seceders from Mr. Surman and the “London 
Sacred Harmonic.” Hence it would appear that their ob- 
ject was to upset Mr. Surman, and not Mr. Hullah ; and 
to this conclusion we should have arrived at the outset, but 
for the strong resemblance of the Harmonic Union pro- 
grammes to those at one time adopted by Mr. Hullah 
himself. We have not before us the original pro- 
spectus, in which th> intentions of the new scciety were 
set forth; but, if we remember rightly, the Harmonic Union 





was avowedly projected “for the practice. and performance 
of sacred and secular music ;” while in the programme of an- 
nouncement there was much talk about important novelties, 
refinement of the public taste, and so forth. As is generally 
the case, the projectors of the Harmonic Union were to con- 
fer a vast amount of benefit on the community, and to get 
no profit for themselves. Like the majority of speculators, 
they were wholly disinterested, cared for nothing but the 
healthy progress of the art, and would not condescend to do 
as others had done before them. This, at least, was the gist 
or geist of their professions ; and the public looked forward 
to something altogether out of the common way—something, 
in short, both musical and magnanimous. 

The Harmonic Union commenced its first campaign (on 
the 17th of December, 1852) right well, with a new and 
hitherto unperformed oratorio, by an English composer. The 
composer was Mr. Charles Horsley, and the oratorio Joseph— 
his second work of this class. The performance, we recol- 
lect, was of more than average merit; the music was found 
worthy, and the inauguration passed off with great éclat. So 
far so well—with the proviso, be it understood, that, as the 
Harmonic Union did not engage Mr. Horsley to compose the 
oratorio of Joseph, and moreover, did not, we understand, 
find all the expenses of the performance, its members can 
claim no special merit to themselves, on these accounts, as 
encouragers of the art, or as protectors and promoters of our 
native musicians—which, by the way, however, they did, and 
very largely. But, unfortunately, the very next concert went 
right against the articles of faith to which the Commitiee of 
the Harmonic Union had virtually sworn. It was akind of 
New Philharmonic and London Wednesday Concert jumbled 
together—long, rambling, and tedious (although most of the 
pieces were essentially what is termed “good music”), with a 
solo for the trombone, a Spanish melody for Mad. Fiorentini, 
and other such bagatelles. ‘“Ha!” said the sceptics—‘“the 
Harmonic Union is nt immaculate, after all. Joseph, we 
are afraid, did not pay.” True—dJoseph did not pay. But 
what then? The Harmonic Union was above such petty 
considerations. Instituted on the purest basis, money was 
no object to its founders; all they wanted was to refine the 
musical taste of the public, and advance the interests of the 
art. They were undaunted, at any rate, and produced, at a 
later concert, Mr. Macfarren’s Zeonore—a musical setting of 
Biirger’s famous poem. This was immensely applauded ; but 
still did not pay. Two new compositions, which, though 
very successful, brought no grist to the mill, made the 
refiners of the public taste, the abettors of the art’s progress, 
pause fora moment. Had they made a “mull” of it? They 
had; but were not aware of the cause. They were unmindful 
that, to carry out a principle, it is necessary to believe in 
it, to have faith in it—faith unlimited, and not to be shaken. 
The members of the Harmonic Union possessed no such 
quality. They were not influenced in this manner; they 
had tried a “dodge,” and missed their mark, and no sooner 
lost a penny than they buttoned up their pockets. Some- 
thing must be done, however. To make public their dissatis- 
faction would be to commit suicide. “ Keep up our profes- 
sions’ —said some. “Let us continue to refine the public 
taste.” 

The next event was the production of Mr. Peirson’s 
oratorio, Jerusalem. Who now could say that the Harmonic 
Union, win or lose, would not, in the face of all difficulties, 
persist in bringing out new works and in encouraging 
“native talent.” But alas! there was something going on 
behind the scenes to which we would rather not allude, were 
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it not indispensable to our argument. The Harmonic Union 
so says report—“ that great liar” may be retorted—got about 
£400 for performing Mr. Peirson’s Jerusalem (by the usual 
sale of tickets, of course); and thus, while Mr. Horsley’s 
Joseph and Mr. Macfarren’s Leonore did not pay, Mr. 
Peirson’s Jerusalem paid very well, although it has never 
been given since. Mr. Peirson went to Germany; and as 
there were no more composers in‘ the market who had 
relations among the dignitaries of the church, there were no 
more chances of £400 (by the usual sale of tickets), and, 
therefore, no more English oratorios. 

It was not very long after the commencement of the first 
season—of 1852-3—that the Harmonic Union fell back upon 
the Messiah, the Creation, and Elijah, to redeem its losses, 
and thus set itself in direct opposition to the sacred societies 
in Exeter Hall, increasing the chances of the whole of them 
becoming bankrupt—Mr. Hullah and all. Now, we must 
insist that this kind of proceeding is unfair. “ Live and let 
live,” is a good motto; and the Harmonic Union had as 
much right to speculate with the masterpieces of the oratorio 
composers as Mr. Hullah, or the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
But what it had no right to do was to come before the pub- 
lic with a set of professions which were never really intended 
to be carried out. Failing to succeed as they had antici- 
pated, the members of the Harmonic Union immediately feil 
back upon the domain of other societies; and, instead of 
giving their bond fide subscribers what they had promised, 
they endeavoured to set up an opposition, both uncalled-for 
and unjust. Depend upon it, if we are to have so many 
societies performing the Messiah, etc., so many times a year, 
the end must be that they will all go to the wall, and even- 
tually the public be deprived of such concerts altogether. The 
system is exceedingly injudicious, to say the least of it. 

The only circumstance that distinguished the past (the 
second) season, was the production of an oratorio entitled 
Christ, the Messenger of Peace, by M. Emile Naumann, a 
young German composer. This oratorio was in all respecis 
a failure, and as it possesses very little merit, the fact was not 
surprising. Why it was brought forward is best known to the 
Harmonic Union. As far as the merely executive department 
is concerned, the Harmonic Union has merited and obtained 
praise. Its chorus was very good, its band more than tolerable, 
and its Conductor one of the most experienced living. But the 
truth is, there is no room in London for another large 
society “for the practice and performance of sacred and 
secular music.” We have two “ Philharmonics,” and two 
“Sacred Harmonics;” and not one of the four is in a very 
flourishing condition. The wisest course, then, to be pursued 
by the members of the Harmonic Union, under the circum- 
stances—if, which is doubtful, they intend to go on—is to join 
the London Sacred Harmonic Society, and help Mr. Surman to 
make head against his formidable rival and the Autocrat of 
all the Orchestras; or, on the other hand, to persuade 
Dr. Wylde to incorporate them with the New Philharmonic 
Society. To persist alone—unless they can surpass the other 
four societies in the excellence of their performances, and 
what is still less easy, persuade the public to believe it— 
will be only to lose more money, and to little or no purpose. 

Meanwhile the question suggests itself—have we not to) 
many amateurs in the field ? 





Tue Musical Festivals, as they are called, do not promise 
much this year. Worcester and Norwich have issued their 
programmes, both of which may be perused without any 








| half a century—as though no music had ever been composed 





unusual degree of excitement. The quiet jog-trot system 
generally pursued at the meetings of the Three Choirs will 
again be adopted at Worcester, although a President and 
three-and-twenty “Stewards” have put their heads and their 
purses together to do credit to the 131st anniversary. After 
all that was prophesied at the end of the last Festival, in 
1851—after all, indeed, that was nearly as good as promised 
—we must confess ourselves sadly disappointed with the 
programme for 1854. Its contents are familiar and not well 
arranged. With the list of principal singers we see no reason 
to find fault. Here the sins are certainly not of omission. 
On the contrary; three first-ladies with the claims of Mesdames 
Novello, Castellan, and Viardot, are one too many; and the 
necessity of bringing each prominently forward will, as 
usual, spoil the evening concerts. In addition there are 
three tenors—Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, and Gardoni; 
two basses—Messrs. Weiss and Formes; one contralto—Miss 
Dolby; and a fourth prima donna, Mrs. Weiss. These, in 
their appetite for solo songs, are cormorants, all of whom 
must be “accommodated,” while most will “go in” for 
“encores!” Fancy, readers, what compounds of shreds and 
patches the evening concerts will be—aud what a grateful 
repast they will provide for the worn-out London reporter, 
who has been up to his ears in music for the last six months. 

It is small consolation to know that the olla podrida of 
vocal pieces will be relieved by the performances of Messrs. 
Sainton, Blagrove, R. S. Pratten, and R. Blagrove, on violins, 
flute, and concertina—by the old made- dishes from Oberon and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream—by a couple of symphonies 
(need we name the “ Pastoral” and Mendelssohn’s No.3 ?)—and 
by that startling novelty, the overture to Guillaume Tell, the 
last, of course, “by desire.” However, as the Festivals are 
for the assistance of an excellent charity, and as the stewards, 
being charitable, do not like to lose even as much as a Five- 
pound note each, we suppose we ought not to complain of the 
evening selections being constructed on the model of our 
London benefit-concerts, than which, notwithstanding, there 
is nothing more wearisome and uninviting. The object is to 
attract the families in the vicinity ; and to do that effectually 
regular “crammers” must be offered, or they wont come. 
Moreover, what is stale and worn out to us in the metro- 
polis may possibly be new to them; and, to conclude, the 
greater the number of names of well-known Opera-singers 
that are set before them the greater the chance of their 
being tempted to buy tickets. All this sounds plausible 
enough; and we have only one reply to make to it—which is, 
that the miscellaneous concerts have always been thus com- 
posed, in the memory of the oldest attendant at the meetings 
of the three choirs, and that, nevertheless, the first two are 
invariably failures. The “vicinity” reserves itself for the 
last, which is generally more lengthy and prolix than the 
others; and probably catches an indigestion, from excess of 
music, which endures until the next Festival. We do not 
presume to suggest that a change of system would be worth 
a trial. That is the business of the Cathedral organists, who 
act in the capacity of conductors, engage the band and singers, 
and make out the programmes. 

If there is no promise of novelty in the evening there is 
quite as little in the morning performances of the approach- 
ing Festival at Worcester. On Tuesday (Sept. 5), the usual 
church service will be interspersed with a sermon, preached 
by the Rev. C. R. Somers Cocks, Master of Arts, Vicar of 
Wolverley and of Neen Savage. The musical part of the 
service embraces the stereotyped programme of more than 
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for the glorification of our religion except a certain set of 
anthems by Hindel and Purcell. If it be not profane to say 
so, we are heartily tired both of the Dettingen Te Deum and 
“ My heart is inditing,” which we are compelled to listen to 
at every meeting, whether in Worcester, Hereford, or Glou- 
cester. Surely here was an opportunity of introducing 
something fresh. But no. Mr. Done, the conductor, has 
three years to prepare for the Festival ; and at the end of those 
years we look at the programme, and find—the Dettingen 
Te Deum, with other pieces not a bit newer. Dettingen, we 
insist, has gone out of date, and we see no reason why we 
should annually be offering up thanks for a victory about 
which at the present time not a human soul cares a straw. 
Who, besides, can be interested any more in an event so 
little worthy of remembrance as the coronation of one of 
the feeblest and least magnanimous of kings? It was all 
very well for Handel, a courtier, to celebrate such events in 
music; but while the world is unanimous in admiration of 
Handel's genius, very little if any sympathy remains for his 
political biases or his political necessities. This eternal 
chanting in honour of events that no longer have any influence, 
is neither more nor less than absurd. If the music of Hindel, 
and these anthems in particular, be a sine qud non, in 
Heaven's name preserve the music, but change the title and 
the words. The Waterloo Te Dewm—or still better, if Sebas- 
topol is ever razed, the Sebastopol Te Dewm—and the Grand 
Coronation Anthem for Quen Victoria, would sound a 
hundred to one better than the others. 

But, not to wander from the subject immediately in hand, 
we are glad to find that cathedral service will take place in 
the choir, on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at eight 
o’clock, a.m.,—the members of the three choirs and the or- 


ganist assisting—for the benefit of the townspeople and the 
poorer sort of country folk who have not the means of at- 


tending the performances. On Wednesday, Elijah, and on 
Friday, the Messiah will be given in the Cathedral. On 
Thursday, Haydn’s Creation and Spohr’s Last Judgment are 
to be performed together, the third part of the former being 
abandoned. As it is, the congregation will have a surfeit— 
to say nothing of the very questionable practice uf placing 
two oratorios in direct juxtaposition, and, which is worse, 
oratorios so violently opposed to each other in feeling, style, 
and execution. This is what they term “strengthening the 
second morning.” So that “strengthening” the morning is 
synonymous with weakening the effect of the music. How 
much further may the spirit of Mammon be allowed to pene- 
trate? By what other ways and means can the pockets of the 
stewards be saved, at the expense of the general effect of the 
Festival? The improvement of the band, both in numbers and 
efficiency, which we gather from the published names of the 
executants, is a more agreeable theme to dwell upon. This 
shows a tendency to reform, and a resolution on the part of 
Mr. Done not to yield to the cry which proclaims the presence 
and succour of the Autocrat of all the Orchestras indispensable 
to the future existence and prosperity of the Festivals—a cry, 
after all, the mere watch-word of a clique, and by no means 
in accordance with the general sentiment. The Chorus from 
London, Liverpool, Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester— 
will, we anticipate, be of the usual quality, and not the least 
serviceable part of the “orchestra of more than 300.” The 
usual collections at the doors of the Cathedral, after the 
morning performances, are likely to be made with more than 
the usual assiduity, and less than the usual success, The 
excuse will naturally be the war, which is now the plea for 
everything, and often, as in the present instance, where 











the connection betwoen assumed cause and effect is quite 
inscrutable. 

So far as we can judge, the present Festival has as good a 
chance of answering the expectations of its promoters and 
patrons as any within the last quarter of a century. We wish 
it may prosper, if only for the sake of the widows and orphans 
of clergymen, for whose benefit it is to work in the end. 
But even suppose that it fails in a pecuniary sense. What 
need four-and twenty gentlemen of fortune—among whom 
are a bishop, two lords, a mayor, two baronets, and as many 
members of parliament—care about unclasping their pocket- 
books and making up the deficiency? What if they are 
called upon to pay each a “cool” hundred? Do notthe Musical 
Festivals constitute the principal, nay the sole, reason why 
their counties are ever named or talked about; and can 
there be a more graceful method of displaying their love of 
music and of charity in combination? They are all as 
wealthy as they are benevolent; aud we feel convinced that 
should the receipts be £1,000 minus the expenditure, any 
one of them, not to specialise the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
would cheerfully contribute that sum from his own purse. 
The country gentlemen are no niggards, depend upon it. 
Give them a good Festival, and they will not mind the cost; 
good music, and they will pay the piper without a wink of 
the eye ora shrug of the shoulder, That, at least is our own 
idea of them. 

Of the Norwich Festival next week. 








REVIEWS. 


“Mozart's Masses,” arranged for pianoforte soloo—No, 15, “The 
Requiem”—by Josiah Pittman.—J. Alfred Novello, 


So far as it is possible to arrange an elaborate choral work 
like the Requiem for a single instrument, Mr. Pittmann hag 
effected his purpose. Where the instrumental accompaniment 
is elaborate, however, we need scarcely say that it is impossible 
to convey anything like the effect of the voices and orchestra 
combined; and, to give the mere harmony of the one, or the 
figures and progressions of the other, can, after all, be to offer but 
little interest to musicians. For those who do not possess the 
ability of playing from score, or of understanding, by reading it, 


‘ this condensation of Mozart’s last and greatest mass will be 


welcome ; and as they form the great majority not only of 
amateurs but musicians, Mr. Pittmann, who has done his work 
with talent and judgment, may congratulate himself that his 
labour has by no means been in vain, 


Quaprittz—“ Queen of the South” Composed by Robert Bell. 
Wood and Co, Edinburgh; T. A. Currie, Dumfries, 


TuE last part of the last figure is pretty. Of the rest the less 
said the better. 
“ Darropits.”—Song, Words written by Herrick, Music composed by 
Alfred A. Pollock.—Robert W, Ollivier. 


Few can have forgotten, who ever heard or saw it, Mr. Alfred 
Alfred Pollock’s very charming little canzonet, “O swallow, 
swallow;” and few will be slow to welcome another of similar 
pretensions, and of equal beauty, from the same pen. r. 
Pollock has set Herrick quite as happily as he formerly set 
Tennyson; and both the dead and living poets are honourably 
associated with his music. “ Daffodils” is a song which, in melody 
and harmony, has a smack of the rich and genuine flavour of the 
old English madrigal. Simple and unaffected, it is, at the same 
time, graceful and eminently musical. We have not for some time 
met with a song of its length and character that has so entirely 
pleased us. Mr. Pollock should write more since he writes so 
well. Otherwise we might address him as King Arthur the 
ghost, in the play—“If no more, why so much ?” 
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“Lrg anD DgatH”’—a Four-part Song, the Poetry from the House- 
hold Words. The Music composed, and inscribed to Charles 
Dickens, by Mrs. Henry Ames, J. Alfred Novello, 

TuereE is both poetry and musical feeling in this piece, which 
is voiced well and shows a real taste for harmony. The only 
fault we can find, is a certain indecision about key. For example, 
at the commencement, ‘it is impossible to know whether Mrs. 
Ames intends to be in E flat or in C minor, in the opening bar. 
We presume the latter is intended; but in that case we shall 
have to reproach the fair composer with beginning in one key 
and ending in another, which is not admissible, and, indeed, not 
effective. Still there is so much merit in this vocal quartet, 
and the sentiment of the very charming poetry to which it is 
set is caught with such purity and refinement, that we have no 
heart to protest further. 





“FLowrets oF Horr.”—Written and composed by Alexis.—Addison 
and Hollier. 

A very clever and well-written song, both words aad music 
betraying a refined intelligence, and shewing a thorough com- 
mand of materials. It is no small thing to be poet enough and 
musician enough to write such good verses and set them to such 
nice harmony. We should like the song still better if the prac- 
tice of giving the gy | simultaneously to the bass and voice 
part were indulged in less frequently. But this, after all, is 
purely a matter of taste. If“ Alexis” be an amateur, we beg to 
compliment him. 





“War” and “ Pzack”—two songs by Beethoven—edited by Joseph 
Pittmann, Esq. G. Scheurmann, 

Mr. Pirrmann has not been candid in attributing these songs 
to Beethoven, on the face of the title-page. It is true the sub- 
jects of both are his; and that, while nothing has been added, 
scarcely a note has been changed in either. But as Beethoven 
would never have condescended to illustrate what, to speak 

olitely, may be termed clap-traps of the day, by his music, 

fr. Pittmann should have stated whence he derived his ma- 
terials. The themes for both of the songs are borrowed from 
the beautiful sonata in E, Op. 90. The first subject of the 
allegro, in E minor, is allied to the song called “ War;” and 
that of the rondo, in the major key, to the one called “ Peace.” 
We may, therefore, dispense with criticising. At the same time 
we must protest against the system of employing the ideas of 
great composers, not living, and therefore unable to protect them- 
selves, in a manner which they never could possibly have 
approved, 





DRAMATIC. 


Lyczum.—On Friday, Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves appeared in 
La Sonnambula, and on Monday in Lucia di Lammermoor. The 
Bohemian Girl was repeated on Wednesday; and, as a supple- 
mental night, being for the benefit of Mr. Allcroft, the “ Farewell 
Performances” will conclude this evening with La Sonnambula; 
after which will be given the Comedietta of Patter versus Clatter, 
in which Mr, Charles Mathews will appear; to conclude with the 
Waterman, Mr. Sims Reeves sustaining his popular part of Tom 
Tug. Each night the theatre has been densely crowded, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves have been received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. We never heard Mr. Sims Reeves sing more mag- 
nificently than at his last tllree performances, He seems to be 
in finer voice than ever. 

Tae Sav.Er’s WEiis TuEatre opens for the winter season on 
Monday next, with Mr. Lovell’s favourite drama, 7he Provost of 
Bruges, and Mr. Planché’s comedietta, The Jacobite. A new five- 
act piece is announced in the bills, and a play of Shakspere’s, 
with new scenery, dresses, decorations, etc., etc. 








Optics versus Music.—It is related in a biography of Lambert, 
the astronomer of Mulhausen, that on being asked he liked an 
opera at Berlin, to which he had been taken by some of his 
friends, he replied, that he had not seen it, as he had been occu- 

ied during the entire evening in calculating the refraction of 
ight from the lustre ! 





PROVINCIAL. 


Tue summary of musical and theatrical doings in the 
provinces does not present great interest this week. The 
Manchester Examiner and Times augurs a good season for the 
Italian Opera, as will be seen by the following :— 

“The treasury prospects of the theatre, on the occasion of the 
forthcoming series of operas, promise to be of a character amply 
remunerative to the promoters of the undertaking. We learn that 
two-thirds of the subscription list is already filled up, so that with the 
casual attendants, a brilliant array of box occupants may be expected. 
That the performances may be satisfactory to the public, no pains, we 
are sure, will be spared on the part of the conductor. Mr. Benedict is 
a strict disciplinarian. The rehearsals are to commence to-day.”—On 
Saturday last, we learn from the same journal, “the members of the City 
Glee and Choral Society held their first soirée, at the house and gardens 
of Mr. Jennison, at Belle Vue.—On Monday King Lear was represented 
at the Theatre Royal. Last evening, Miss Vandenhoff’s Woman's 
Heart was played to an audience more select than numerous. On 
Friday next, Mr. Vandenhoff takes his benefit, concluding his engages 
ment for the season—his last appearance in Manchester previous to a 
farewell engagement in the course of next year, when he finally takes 
leave of the stage.” 


The Manchester Courier of the 19th says :— 

“The series of six operas commence on Saturday next with Norma, 
in which character Malle. Cruvelli appears. Signori Tamberlik, Polo- 
nini, and Tagliafico playing Pollio, Flavio, and Oroveso, The other 
operas are given on the five successive nights of the following week.” 


The following is from the Liverpool Standard :— 

‘The question of the opening of the St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, 
has been at last settled. A meeting of the committee was held on 
Saturday, the 19th, at which the Mayor announced that he had received 
notice to the effect that, consequent on the unsettled state of public 
affairs, and the intended visit of the Prince Consort to the French 
camp at St. Omer, it will not be consistent with the royal arrangements 
for Her Majesty to attend the inauguration of St. George’s Hall. All 
reasons for deferring the intended arrangements, consequent on the 
expected royal visit, being thus removed, it was recommended that the 
hall should be opened on Monday, the 18th of September, and that, 
after the ceremony is gone through, the oratorio of the Messiah shall 
be performed, provided Sir Henry Bishop can d in engaging the 
services of a sufficient number of competent artists to do full justice to 
Hiindel’s masterpiece (!). A miscellaneous concert will be given in the 
hallin the evening. On Tuesday Mendelssohn’s Elijah is to be per- 
formed, and on Wednesday Haydn’s Creation, each oratorio to be fol- 
lowed in the evening by a concert ; the admission to that on Wednesday 
evening being fixed at two shillings and sixpence, in order that the 
general public may have an opportunity of being present. The prices 
of admission to the other performances have not been fixed. It is also 
proposed that the week after the meeting of the British Association, 
five or six evening musical performances shall be given in the hall, at 
the low price of one shilling, so that all the inhabitants may have the 
means of assisting at the inauguration,” 


The Courier informs us that— 

‘Tnx musical arrangements for the opening of St. George’s Hall are 
nearly completed. Sir Henry Bishop will conduct, Dr. Wesley will pre- 
side at the organ, and the services of Madame Clara Novello have been 
secured.—From a lengthy description of the new organ, extracted from 
Dr. Thomson’s ‘ Guide through Liverpool,’ written principally for the 
use of the members of the British Association, we learn that the instru- 
ment consists of four rows of keys, from G@ to A, i. e., @@ to Ain 
altissimo, 63 notes; and two octaves and a half of pedals, from C to F, 
i.e, COC to F, 80 notes, There are 108 stops, and 8,000 pipes, vary- 
ing in length from 32 feet to 3-8ths of an inch, 10 octaves apart. The 
bellows will be blown by a small steam engine.” 


The Liverpool Mai has the following :-— 

“ Tu London Adelphi Company, at the Theatre-Royal, during the 
past week, have continued to prove attractive. On Monday evening, the 
melodrama of The Thirst for Gold was produced, Mr. Webster having 
brought down his own scenery, dresses, and properties. The afterpiece 
of Good night, Signor Pantalon has been played almost nightly, with 
Miss Woolgar, Miss Mary Keeley, and Mr. Paul Bedford. Tartuffe and 
Two Lows and a Life have also been repeated; and, last night, 
The Green Bushes was revived for Madame Celeste’s benefit.” 


The Bath and Cheltenham Gazette is enthusiastic in praise of 








the Lyceum company. We extract the news:— 
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“There was an overflowing attendance at the theatre on Friday 
night, hundreds being turned away for want of room to witness the 
performance of a part of the Lyceum company. The first piece was 
The Bachelor of Arts. Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. Frank Matthews 
received unmistakeable proofs of approval from one of the most bril- 
liant audiences ever assembled in the Bath Theatre. Sunshine through 
the Clouds was generally voted somewhat ‘slow.’ Madame Vestris 
performed the part of Mrs. Cleaveland. The farce of Little Toddlekins 
concluded the evening’s amusement, the chief characters by Mr. Charles 
Mathews and Mrs. Frank Matthews.—On Saturday evening next, 
twenty-seven members of Mr. Charles Kean’s Royal Princess’s com- 
pany will appear. The play of the Honeymoon will be followed by a 
comic ballet and 4 Roland for an Oliver.” 


The Clifton Chronicle of the 23rd informs us that— 

“The engagement of the Lyceum company having proved successful, 
the lessee has secured the services of Mr. Charles Kean’s corps, and they 
made their appearance on Monday and yesterday evenings in some of 
the pieces whch have been so attractive at the Princess’s, Oxford-street. 
The performances are to be continued throughout the week, Saturday 
excepted.” 

si Miss Jackson and Mr. J. Rouse, late of the Bristol Theatre, 
assisted by Miss Eliza Ormonde and Mrs. Bishop, gave a dramatic and 
vocal entertainment, at the Broadmead Rooms, on Monday evening. 
Miss Jackson recited some fragments from Shakspere, Milton, Sheridan 
Knowles, Sheil, and others. The selections were interspersed with 
songs by Miss Ormonde and Mr. John Rouse.” 


We find from the South Eastern Gazette that Margate has 
made a move in musical matters :— 

“Mr. Gardiner, of the Assembly Rooms, iast week engaged Malle. 
Rita Favanti, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr. George Perren, the 
tenor singer, at his concerts. Mr. Saville, at the Theatre, has intro- 
duced Miss H. P. Horton, the popular actress and vocalist, and Mr. 
Selby, with Mr. Gaston, of the Royal Standard, and Miss Glover.” 


Music is for the present in the ascendant in the North, as will 
be seen by the following extract from the Leeds Intelligencer, 
respecting military concerts to be given at St. George’s Hall, 
Bradford :— 


“The directors of the St. George’s Hall Company announce three, 


military concerts by the band of the Coldstream Guards, to take place 
on Wednesday evening, and Thursday morning and evening in next 
week, This is the second visit of this band to Bradford, The prices 
of admission are so moderate that we may anticipate large audiences.” 

The following is extracted from a Dublin paper : 

“Stepping into the Queen’s Royal Theatre on Wednesday, we were 
disappointed in one respect—there was no room for us; the whole 
building was crowded to the doors. Peals of laughter and shouts of 
merriment inside only tantalised us still more, and we had to be satisfied 
with distant and occasional glimpses of Mr. F. Robson’s funny face, 
the motion of every single muscle of which appeared to be the source of 
a fresh supply of amusement to the audience, The piece performing 
was the burlesque on Shukspere’s Merchant of Venice, and the play upon 
words and ideas seemed thoroughly understood and appreciated by the 
audience. Under the guidance which Mr. Robson’s face afforded to his 
meaning, they could hardly go much astray, and their enjoyment of his 
fun shewed how readily they followed. In the subsequent piece we 
had Mr. Robson also, as rich as ever in humour. 


We learn from our Leeds Correspondent, that— 

“Three ‘Grand Military Concerts’ were given at St. George's Hall, 
Bradford, on Wednesday and Thursday morning and evening last, 
when the Band of the Coldstream Guards made their second appear- 
ance in Bradford. The attendance on the first night, though large, 
did not equal the Director’s expectations ;—on Thursday morning there 
was ‘a beggarly account of empty benches,’ but in the evening the 
‘masses’ came to the rescue, and in goodly numbers enjoyed to their 
hearts’ content the strains of the brass and tinkling cymbal. The 
selections included overtures, marches, operatic arrangements, waltzes, 
quadrilles, etc., and, on the whole, wereall performed with spirit, precision, 
and effect. It must be admitted, however, that a military band, perfect 
though it be, is not, and cannot be, from the nature of the instruments, 
the most effectual medium of interpreting the ‘best works of the great 
masters.’ The overture to Oberon, and the Andante from Mozart’s 
Fifth Symphony, on Wednesday evening, proved this unmistakeably. 
The delicate and rapid violin passages suffered considerably at the 
hands of the clarionets, and no brass bass instruments can replace the 
well defined tone of the violoncello and double bass. In marches and 


operatic selections, the Band are admirable, Their training reflects 
credit on the band master, Mr. Godfrey. The principal soloists— 
Messrs. Pollard (clarionet), Phillip (cornet-d-piston), Phasey (eu- 
phonium), and Hawkes (trombone), were loudly applauded. A little 
vocal music would have afforded a grateful relief. A Military Band for 
more than three hours in a room, is too much of a good thing ; and too 
much of a good thing is good for Ys 

A Birmingham correspondent lets us know, that— 

“Mr, Harrison, the music-seller, is organising a concert on a grand 
scale, for Friday evening, Sept. 8th, next—at the Town Hall. Tho 
names of such artists as Madame Clara Novello, Mr. and Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, shew that Mr. Harrison has not 
departed from that liberality of spirit which has always characterised 
-his efforts to amuse the public.” 








FOREIGN. 


Berun.—(From our own Correspondent.)—According to report, 
the following operas, among others, will be revived in the course 
of the winter :—Gluck’s Orpheus, Rossini's Tancredi, Gliser’s 
Adlers Horst, and Weber’s Oberon. Malle. Johanna Wagner will 
play in the first three. A new French opera, Raymond, by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, will be produced. The subject is from the 
story of the Man with the Iron Mask. The negociations for the 

rformance of Herr R. Wagner’s Tannhiiuser have again been 
losbe off, as Dr. Franz Liszt, who acts for Herr Wagner, re- 
quired that the rehearsals and first two or three representations 
should take place under his direction, which the management did 
not feel justified in granting. The season began on the 16th, 
with the Feensee, followed on Friday, the 19th, by Lortzing’s 
Czaar und Zimmermann. Mad. Fischer-Nimbs, from Breslau, 
will appear in September, when Mdlle. Johanna Wagner will 
also come.—Herr Kiicken passed through this city on his return 
to Stuttgart, where he resumes his official duties by super- 
intending the productions of Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord—I am 
happy to inform you that a great change for the better has taken 
place in the condition of poor Robert Schumann, so great, indeed, 
that his wife has left Berlin and returned to Diisseldorf. For 
some time past he has enjoyed intervals of lucidity, during 
which, in his long walks with his physician, he enquired affec- 
tionately after his family, to whom, during the height of his 
complaint, he never made the slightest allusion. At present, he 
is so far advanced as to lead to strong hopes of a speedy resto- 
ration to health. He is allowed to resume his musical labours, 
and is now setting to music the choruses in Schiller’s Brant von 
Messina. 

Baven- Bapen.—(From a Correspondent. —We have had 
quite a catalogue of celebrities lately in this queen of watering- 

laces. With his accustomed enterprise and liberality, M. 

enazet has provided the greatest and most varied attractions at 
the Kursaal. Among recent events, a concert, got up on a very 
expensive scale, brought all the fashion of Baden-and its 
vicinities. Alboni (who has just left us) sang some of her 
favourite pieces in her most perfect manner. Mad. de Lagrange. 
whom you must remember at Her Majesty's Theatre, astonishe 
even more than she pleased by the execution of a mazurka by 
Schuloff; and Gardoni, besides joining the ladies in duets, gave 
some Italian airs very prettily. The vocal music was agreeably 
relieved by M. Vivier, who, perhaps, never made his wonderful 
horn speak in more exquisite tones. His performance pleased as 
much as it astonished, and astonished as much as it pleased. The 
composition was his own, and excited quite as much admiration 
as his playing. Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli had been invited to sing, 
but, being compelled to go to England, was forced to decline. 
Mdlle. Arabella Goddard, the charming and accomplished 
English pianist, has arrived, and is already “the rage” here. 
Another concert is now organising, by M. Benazet, expressly for 
her. Vivier will also play, and is Cossman, the well-known 
violoncellist ; and M. Roger, who is shortly expected from 
Frankfort, and has never been heard at Baden, will sing: so 
that the concert will be attractive in every respect. The 
weather is delightful, the scenery enchanting, the Kursaal ex- 
citing and amusing, and M, Benazet, as usual, the life and soul 
of the public amusement and recreation. In his special sphere 





this gentleman really stands alone. 
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On Saturday evening, the 19th instant, Miss Arabella 
Goddard had the honour of playing at the Prussian Minister's, 
in presence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, and the 
élite of the rank and fashion at present at Baden-Baden. Both 
the Prince and Princess complimented the young English pianist, 
and expressed themselves highly pleased with her performance, 
the young Princess (who is a great connoisseur) stating that it 
was very rare to find in an artist so much expression, finish, and 
purity of tone combined, and that she had never heard a per- 
former on the pianoforte with whom she was so much delighted. 
M. Vivier executed some of his solos on the horn with admirable 
talent, and was accompanied on the pianoforte by Miss Arabella 
Goddard. He, too, afforded unqualified pleasure. 

Srurreart—The cast of Meyerbeer’s Ztoile du Nord, will 
include the following artists :—Mad. Marlow, Mdlle. Minna 
Zerr, sister of Mdlle. Anna Zerr, Herr Schiittky, Herr Pischeck, 
and Herren Tiger and Sontheim. 

Leipsic.—Dr. Franz Liszt has just completed a pamphlet about 
Hector Berlioz, which will appear in the autumn. 

Iraty.—The closing of the Italian theatres is rapidly going on, 
owing to the cholera. From the Milanese papers we have 
nothing to record, excepting that a concert took place at the 
Theatre Santa-Radegonda for the benefit of the Infant Asylums, 
at which Mad. Merlo and Signor Sarti gave their gratuitous 
assistance, together with the violoncellist, Signor Nicola Bassi. 
The other singers were Signori Deacon, Disma, Sangalli, and 
Erba. The Theatre Carcano is again closed, and will not re-open 
during the prevailing epidemic.—At Bergamo, Verdi’s J/ 7’ro- 
vatore has been revived with _— success, if we may judge from 
the applause which followed every piece, and, indeed, almost 
every phrase. It is said that Signor Malvezzi, the tenor, is 
much better than his predecessor, Signor Fraschini, who seems 
to be losing ground in public estimation. Madame Bendazzi 
has made a favourable impression in the character of Gilda. 
The part of Rigoletto is described as having been well played 
by Signor Corsi—At Fermo, Rossini’s Mose in Egitto has been 
received with acclamations, the principal parts by Mad. Barbieri- 
Nini and Sig. Agosti. We are happy to state, on the authority 
of the Gazetta Musicale of Milan, that no additional deaths from 
cholera have occurred in the company of the Italian Opera at 
Mexico since that of Sig. Pozzolino, mentioned in our American 
news of last week. Mad. Steffanone and Signori Marini, Salvi, 
Rovere, and Beneventano have all been attacked, but were ina 
fair way of recovery, according to the latest accounts. It is 
announced in the Mexican papers that, in consequence of the 
losses sustained by both the rival companies, they will join their 
remaining forces into one, under the same management.— At 
Sinigaglia, Vorma has been played to crowded houses, Mad. 
Medori and Signor Carrion playing the principal parts. The 
next opera will be Don Pasquale, with Mad. Medori, Signori 
De Bassini and Scalese.—At Trieste, Vabucco has been revived; 
and at Vicenza, the new opera by Sig. Petrella, entitled Marco 
Visconti, gains in public favour. The opera is well got up as 
regards the scenery and accessories, and the singing of Mad. 
Lotti, Signori Galvani, Bencich, and Cornago is very good.—At 
Odessa, the Italian company have been playing the Italiana in 
Algeri, and are rehearsing Maria di fohan—At Rome, the 
Theatre Argentina has been taken, for the Carnival of 1854-5, 
by « company, for opera and drama on alternate nights. 


Brazit.—Madame Charton has arrived, accompanied by Sig- 
nor Bouché. The company may now be considered as complete. 
Madame Charton has chosen the Sonnambula for her début, and 
Signor Bouché, Don Silva, in Zrnani. Both operas are being 
rehearsed every day. Signor Bouché has been engaged for next 
season. A meeting of the directors was held lately, and sub- 
scriptions set on foot, with the proceeds of which a gold snuff- 
box, adorned with brilliants, was presented to Signor Labocetta 
as a testimony of their approbation of his management of the 
Italian Opera. Madame Zecchini has left for Paris. Signor 
Ferranti is at loggerheads with the directors, and will not ter- 
minate his engagement, the latter have already written to Italy 
for another bufo to supply his place, The preparations for the 





ballet are on a large scale ; the principal dancers will be Madame 
Genat and M. Paul. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE.—Sig. G. Donizetti, brother of the celebrated 
composer, and general Director of Music in the Sultan’s army, 
has received the Megidie medal, fourth class. 

Bucuarest.—The new theatre is a fine building replete with 
every convenience. The performances are given alternately by 
a Wallachian dramatic company, and an Italian operatic troupe. 
Both the drama and opera are popular here. 

SrockHoLM.—(From an ional Correspondent.)—During a short 
stay in this city, last May, I had an opportunity of hearing some 
musical performances. On the 23rd inst., Mdlle. Helda-Sandels gave 
a concert, which was well attended, in the Salle La Croix. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Chapel played Kuhlau’s overture to Lube, and one 
of Beethoven’s overtures to Fidelio. Mdlle. Sandels sang airs from 
the Creation and the Barber of Seville, and several national melodies of 
Sweden.—-On the 2lst., M. T. R. Sjéberg, musical director of the 
regiment of Life Guards, gave a concert in the riding school attached 
to the Zoological Gardens. Meyerbeer’s overture to the Feldeager in 
Schlesien, Herr von Lindpaintner’s to Géthe’s Faust, and several pieces 
from Verdi's Ernani were inciuded in the programme. The concert 
concluded with several patriotic songs, executed by a small chorus of 
100 performers, accompanied by the orchestra. On the 27th Mdlle. 
A. Valeri gave a concert in the Royal Opera-house. The orchestra played 
Beethoven’s overture to Fidelio, and Gade’s symphony in A minor; the 
fair bénéficiaire sang an air from Le Nozze di Figaro, an air from 
the Sonnambula, and several Swedish national melodies; and 
M. D’ Aubert executed, with his pupil, M. Devit, a fantasia, by Kalli- 
woda, for two violins. On the 30th, a concert was given by M. Oscar 
Cinna, in the Salle la Croix. The principal attractions were Mendelssohn’s 
overture to the Hebrides, and Beethoven’s to Coriolanus, and the per- 
formance by the concert-giver of Weber’s Concert-Stiick, the romance 
and finale from Hummel’s concerto in E flat, Weber’s sonata in 
D minor, Beethoven’s sonata in A for piano and violin, with M. 
D’Aubert, and several original Hungarian Lieder. 

Hambureu.—Madame Tedesco will commence her engagement as 
Fides in the Prophet. She can only give three representations, as she 
must be in St. Petersburgh by the 5th of September, where she 
receives 120,000 francs for the season. 











LETTERS FROM EMINENT MEN. 
No. IIT, 
GLUCK 
To the 
DUKE OF BRAGANZA. 
(Translated from the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 

[In 1790, Gluck produced his opera of Paris et Héléne, dedicated, 
by permiesion, to the Duke of Braganza. Already, on the publication 
of his Alceste, Gluck had found himself exposed to the acrimonious 
attacks of the critics of the North of Germany, whose obstinate vanity 
would admit neither the success nor the ideas of the great composer. 
In the dedication we are about to lay before our readers, Gluck endea- 


vours to prove that, while combating what they termed his system, his 
adversaries were in actual opposition to truth and reason. } 


“In dedicating this work to your Highness, I do so less in the 
hope of meeting with a patron than a judge. A spirit armed 
against the prejudices of custom; a knowledge of the sublime 
precepts of the art; and a taste formed by the study of -_— 
models and the inimitable principles of the Beautiful and the 
True—such are the qualities I look for in my Mecenas, and all 
of which I find combined in your Highness. It was only in the 
hope of having imitators, that I decided on printing the score of 
my Alceste, and I flattered myself with the idea that others would 
eagerly follow the path I had opened, with a hope to abolish the 
abuses which have crept into the Italian opera, and which have 
degraded and debased it. I am now convinced, however, that 
my hopes were illusory. The half-scholars, and the critics who 
lead the public—a class of men unfortunately very numerous, 
who in all times have been more hurtful to the progress of the 
art than persons altogether ignorant—violently attack a method 
which, if once established, would put an end to their empire, 
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“People have thought themselves capable of finally judging 
with the aid of incomplete rehearsals badly directed and worse 
executed ; they have calculated, in a drawing-room, the effect 
which an opera might produce on the stage. Is not this the 
perspicacity of the inhabitants of a certain Greek city, who, in 
order to form a just appreciation of a statue destined to be placed 
on the top of a high column, examined the work on the ground? 
One of these eccentric friends of the art, whose sense of under- 
standing is confined to his ear, will find that some of my airs 
are abrupt; some of the passages will strike him as crude, or 
introduced with too little care, never reflecting that, in the 
given situation, these airs and passages required exactly these 
characteristics, and thereby formed a happy contrast to the rest. 
A pedantic harmonist will point out, here and there, an intended 
instance of negligence, or a pretended false expression, and 
proclaim abroad that they are so many unpardonable faults 
against the laws of harmony; and then comes the crowd, 
unanimous in condemning the music as exaggerated, barbarous, 
and wild. 

“Tn this particular, the other arts are not more fairly treated 
than music; they are judged with quite as little justice and know- 
ledge: the reason of which your Highness will easily guess, for 
the more we aspire to perfection and truth the more are preci- 
sion and exactness necessary qualities. 

“The traits which distinguish Raphaél from other painters 
are frequently almost imperceptible. Slight alterations in the 
outlines do not, in the least, compromise the likeness of a head 
painted in the style of earicature, but they will completely 
change a graceful expression of countenance. As far as music 
is concerned, I will quote only one example of this—the air in 
the opera of Orphée, ‘Che fard senza Euridice ?’ Introduce the 
slightest alteration either in the movement or the expression, 
and the air will only be fitted for a puppet-show. In a piece of 
this description, a note on which you rest too much or too little, 
afault of intonation, an instance of negligence in the rhythm, 
etc., may entirely destroy the effect of a scene. Now, whenever 
ascore is to be executed according to the principles I have laid 
down, the presence of the composer will be as necessary as the 
sun to animated nature. It is he who is the soul and life of it. 
Without him, there is nothing but confusion and disorder. But 
he must expect to meet with obstacles, just as we meet with men 
who, simply because they possess eyes and ears, without 
taking into account the imperfections of those organs, as far as 
they may be concerned, think themselves qualified to pass judg- 
ment on the fine arts; for the mania of wishing peremptorily to 
decide upon questions with which they are least acquainted, is a 
common defect inmen. Arteaga, one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the present age, has had the cool audacity to write upon 
music, and publish his ideas as so many. oracles, with this 
epigraph: Sogni di ciecchi e fole di romanz. 

“Your Highness has, doubtless, read the drama of Pdris et 
Héléne, and may have remarked that it does not present to the 
imagination of the composer the strong passions, grand pictures, 
and tragic situations which, in Alceste, shake the soul of the spec- 
tator. In this case, the public will as little expect the like 
force and energy in the music, as they would require, in a picture 
painted with a full light, the chiaro-oscura and striking effects 
of contrast which the painter will employ for objects repre- 
sented in one more subdued. 

“Tn Alceste, we have a wife on the point of losing her hus- 
band ; to save him, she has the courage, in a wood, the horrors 
of which are enhanced by the shades of night, to summons the 
infernal spirits, and, in her last moments, trembles for the fate 
of her children. 

“In Pdris et Héléne we have a young lover bearing up against 
the rigour of a noble but haughty woman, but who eventually 
overcomes her dislike by employing all the means which passion 
suggests, 

“ For this reason, I endeavoured to employ different colourings, 
the motives of which I sought in the personal character of the 
Phrygians, gentle and tender, opposed to the savage and inflexible 
pride of the Spartans. I thought, therefore, that the vocal 
music—which in my opera merely replaces declamation—should, 
in the part of Helen, correspond to the roughness of her nation- 





ality, and that I should not be blamed if, in order to preserve al 
the individuality of the character in the music, I descended, for 
the moment, even to the trivial, If we desire to attain truth, 
in this manner, we must never forget—taking into consideration 
the object on which we are engaged—that the greatest beauties, 
melodic and harmonic, may become faults and imperfections if 
employed unseasonably. 

“As for my endeavour to produce the desired change in the 
opinions of composers, I do not expect that I shall be more 
successful with Pdris et Héléne than I was with Alceste, but all 
obstacles, long foreseen, will be unable to prevent my making 
fresh attempts. Provided I obtain the suffrage of your High- 


| ness, I shall be able to say, with a contented mind, ‘ Suficit mihi 


unus Plato pro uno populo.’ 
“T have the honour to be, etc., 
“ GLUCK.” 





LEIGH HUNT ON MUSIC. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt always writes prettily, and for an amateur, 
his notions of music are excellent. Jear what he says of music 
at Lord Byron’s favourite Pisa : 

“There seems to be a good deal of talent for music among the Pisans 
which does not know how to make its way. You never hear the poorest 
melody, but some body strikes in with what he can muster of a harmony. 
Boys go about of an evening, and parties sit at their doors, singing 
popular airs and hanging as long as possible on the last chord. It is 
not an uncommon thing for gentlemen to play their guitars as they go 
along to a party. I heard, one evening, a voice that would not have dis- 
graced an opera, singing past a window; and I once walked behind o 
common post-boy, who, in default of having another to help him to a 
harmony, contrived to make a chord of all his tones, by rapidly sounding 
the second and the treble one after the other, The whole people are 
bitten with a new song, and hardly sing anything else till the next. 
There were two epidemic airs of this kind when I were there, which had 
been imported from Florence, and which the inhabitants sung from 
morning to night, though they were’nothing remarkable. Yet Pisa is 
said to be the least fond of music of any city in Tuscany.” 


Of Genoa he talks with equal shrewdness, and the same good 
feeling: 

“The Genoese are not a musical specimen of the Italians, though 
the national talent seems lurking wherever you go. The most eam 
minstrel gets another to make out a harmony with him, on some sort of 
an instrument, if only a gourd with a string or two. Such, at least, 
appears to be a strange wildfowl of a fiddle, which they use, or rather a 
gourd stuck upon a long fiddle of deal. They all sing out their words 
distinctly, som¢ accompanying themselves all the while in the guitar 
style, others putting in a symphony now and then, even if it be nothing 
better than two notes always the same. There was one blind beggar 
who seemed an enthusiast for Rossini, Imagine a sturdy fellow in 1ags, 
laying his hot face upon the fiddle, rolling his blind eyeballs against 
the sun, and vociferating with all the true, open-mouthed syllabical 
particularity of the Italians, a part of one of the duets of that splendid 
master. His companion having his eyesight, and being not therefore 
80 vivacious, sings his part with a sedater vigour; though even when 
the former is singing a solo, I have heard the associate throw in some 
unisons at intervals, as though his help had been of necessity wanting 
to the blind man, on vocal as well as corporal occasions.” 


This is, indeed, charming loquacity, and if only talk, is talking 
to a good end, 





Mr. Aubert Smita gave the 800th representation of his Mont 
Blanc entertainment, at the Egyptian-hall, on Tuesday week. 


Surrey ZoorogicaL GarpENs.—The last flower-show, but one, of 
the season took place on Tuesday. The weather was propiodt, and 
the gardens crowded. The show, which was chiefly of hollyhocks, was 
of more then usual brilliancy. The principal exhibitors were Messrs. 
Paull, Chater, and Roake. The white specimens were, in general, the 
favourites, Of these, Chater’s Mont Blane, and Roake’s White Globe, 
were among the finest and most attractive. Holmes’s prize specimen, 
Lemonade, with a white petal, verging into lemon-colour in the cup, 
was, perhaps, the most beautiful in the collection, which gave so much 
satisfaction that there was a yery general wish that the show should be 
continued for another day, 
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MUSIC IN 1645. 

Tae Messrs. Sax’s improved brass instruments are but children’s 
toys, veritable playthings, when compared with the instruments em- 
ployed in the monster concerts given by our forefathers. It was with 
brewers’ cauldrons, contrabassi, each of which was a load for eight 
mules, and windmills arranged harmoniously, that they made up their 
orchestras. Do not laugh; we have before us the proof of what we 
state; the report in full of a concert “in action” given at Dresden on 
the 13th July, 1845, by order of the Elector John George of Saxe. 
This concert was to represent the episode of Judith and Holofernes. 
The words were written by Matheseus Pffaumenker, and the music 
composed by Hilaire, the court-singer. Tle Elector, having heard the 
score, was so much pleased with the musician that he presented him 
with any quantity of beer, and entrusted him with the organization of 
the féte, without regard to expense. All the artists of Germany, 
Switzerland, the Vaud, Poland and Italy, were invited to unite with 
their pupils in the Dresden gigantic musical festival, where, by the 9th 
July, 1645, several thousand instrun:ental performers were assembled 
and an army of singers. 

It must have been a strange spectacle—these men arriving from all 
points of the horizon in crowds, armed cap-d-pie with all the instru- 
menta known at the time, and a multitude of otkers which were unknown 
in Germany, and many of which had been manufactured for the occasion, 
A certain Rapotsti came from Warsaw with a waggon drawn by four 
mules ; this equipage being solely to convey an engine of musical war, an 
enormous contrabasso, which measured seven German yards in height. 
The artist had ingeniously adapted to his instrument a small ladder, 
which allowed him to run up and down quickly from the bridge to the 
top of the instrument, and play with both hands his great bow over 
the three cables of his contrabasso. What does Bottesini think of that? 

This was not all; a student from Wittemberg, named Kumpler, pro- 
mised to sing the score of Holofernes, a feat in which he was mate- 
rially assisted by swallowing an ocean of beer at the expense of the 
Elector. For fear the contrabosso of the Pole, Rapotzki, should not 
be powerful enough for the voices of the singers and the terrible noise 
of the orchestra, the singer Grandmaus bethought him of a windmill, 
between the wings of which he had stretched large cables, Four 
vigorous performers placed in the top and bottom angles, drew sounds 
from these cables by rubbing on them as with bows, strong pieces of 
wood, with serrated surfaces. On one side of the orchestra, which 
took up its position on a hill, was a gigantic organ which Father 
Serapion, a distinguished organist, beat with hands and fect. Next to 
the organ were the wind and metallic instruments, among which was 
the brewer's cauldron we have before alluded to, and an enormous belli, 
recently made and destined for a cathedral, In the centre was closely 
gathered the mass of the musicians, p!aced above the singers, who were 
arranged in good order under two hundred and fifty leaders. Delighted 
with this magnificent coup-d’wil, and wishing to add his part to the 
musical structure which he had seen created as if by enchantment, the 
Elector had a dozen bomb-mortars, well charged by the court artillery, 
placed in battery. 

At the signal given by the discharge of these mortars, the concert 
began. One voice, immense and multiple, struck the air in all direc- 
tions, and struck the sonorous vault of ether with millions of vibrations. 
A spectator could easily have imagined himself into a world of magical 
creation. But then what zeal did not the artists — on this oocasion. 
The famous prima donna Rigozzi, from Milan, lost her life from her 
efforts to make more noise than the orchestra. The student Kumpler, 
accompanied by the contrabassist Rapotzki and by the windmill, sang 
an air that made the hills tremble. In order to give additional zest to 
the entertainment, and to please the Elector, the first violinist of the 
day, Giovanni Scioppio, from Cremona, played a solo, holding his instru- 
ment beliind his back. At length a double fugue, sung by the Assyrians 
flying before the victorious Israelites, was sung with so much energy 
and so much expression, that the victors, overcome with enthusiasm 
and finding that the music expressed imperfectly the desire for revenge 
that animated them, fell upon the Assyrians, and deluged them with 
clods of earth. This made the Elector laugh heartily, and terminated 
joyously this truly monster concert. 

The next day it was discovered that several partizans in the camp of 
the Israelites and the Assyrians had died during the great musical con- 
test of the day previous. 





Miss Louisa Pynz, Mrs. Pyne, Mr. W. Harrison, and Signor 
Bassoni left Liverpool on Wednesday for New York, where they 
will make their first appearance in America, early in September. 
They are engaged for a series of English operas at the Broadway 
after which they will proceed on a tour through the States, 











M. Cuartes Harré had the honour last week of performing 
some of the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven before Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and the Royal Children, at Osborne. He se- 
lected two of the early ones, two of the middle ones, and finished 
with the great sonata in B flat, Op. 106. The Queen and the 
Prince Consort were much pleased with the early sonatas; but 
the Royal Children, it has been said, were most particularly 
gratified with the last. 


Mouite. Sorniz Cruvetit started on Tuesday, with Sig. 
Tamberlik and others, on the provincial tour of which we have 
already spoken. The first concert took place on Wednesday 
evening, at Shrewsbury, the second on Thursday evening, at 
Manchester. Last night the party were to sing at a concert at 
Liverpool ; and to-night the first of the six operatic perform- 
ances in Manchester will take place, with Vorma. 


French Comepians.—It certainly materially adds to the 
dignity and respectability of the dramatic profession in France, 
that a large number of its members are men of refined taste and 
liberal education, quite capable, if they chose, of earning a living, 
and of even earning themselves a name, in other arts and 
pursuits than that they have chosen to follow. Among them 
are to be found elegant scholars, dramatists, poets, painters, 
sculptors, musicians—not mere dabblers, but proficients of ap- 
proved merit. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTED in a MUSIC WAREHOUSE—An 
ASSISTANT who understands the Business. Apply to A. B., 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 








ERR ERNST requests that all letters and applications 
to him may be addressed to 8, Old Cavendish-street, Cavendish- 
square, as before. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—In answer to 

many inquiries, Subscribers a¥e respectfully informed that the 

Concerts for the Fourth Season will commence in March next. 201, 
Regent-street. 


ry.\0 THE MUSICAL PROFESSION.—A Gentleman in 

the country wishes to introduce a SUCCESSOR to a small 
practice. A good practical knowledge of the Piano, Singing, and Organ, 
is indispensable. For particulars address to A. Z., 15, Mornington-place, 
Hampstead-road. 


Meuse aud POETRY.—To Authors and Amateur 
Composers.—Mr. GEORGE BarKER (Composer of the “White 
Squall,” “Mary Blane,” the “Irish Emigrant,” &c.) continues to set 
Words to Music, or arrange Melodies for the Pianoforte, either for 
private circulation or for publication. 56, Brompton-square. 


To WN HALL, BRIGHTON. Friday Evening, Sep- 
tember, 1st. Mr. and Mrs, BOND’S GRAND MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, when will be performed (first time in Brighton with full 
Band and Chorus) ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER,” and HANDEL'S 
“ JUDAS MACCABEUS.” Vocal performers: Soprano, Mrs. Bond ; 
Contralto, Miss M. Wells (from the Exeter Hall Oratorios), her first 
appearance here; Tenor, Mr. G. Perren (from the Exeter Hall Oratorios) ; 
Basso, Mr. J. Marshall (from the Exeter Hall Oratorios), pupil of Mr. 
Bond; and The Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society. Leader, Mr. H. Bla- 
grove. Harmonium, Mr. Cox. Conductor, Mr. Bond. The Orchestra 
will include the best local talent, assisted by several eminent London pro- 
fessors, and, with the Chorus, will consist of One Hundred Performers. 


YHE SAXOPHONE.—Rupatt, Rosr, Carte, and Co., 
100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, havejust received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voix expressive.” —Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition, 
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HE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 

Franx Mort; Leader, Mr. THrRuwaLt. Messrs. Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, N: Pa; ton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prospére, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell- y square, Camden-town, or to Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


RUPALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 

STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instraments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


OZART’S REQUIEM.—A new edition of this great 
Work, arranged for the Pianoforte, by Jostan PITTMAN. 
London: Novello. 








(THE SILVERY SHOWER, for Pianoforte.—Price 3s. ; 

free for stamps. ‘The most charming morceaux of the season.” — 
Court Gazette. “A delightfully brilliant and effective piece.”—Ob- 
server, “Full of melody, graceful, pleasing, and strikingly effective,”"— 
Critic. Jewell and Letehford, 17, Soho-square. 


OREIGN MUSIC at REDUCED PRICE.—Boosey 
and Sons beg to announce that they have reduced to half price, the 
Music in Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Ernani, and many other Operas, the 
copyrights of which belonged to them prior to the late decision of the 
House of Lords, A Catalogue of all these works is now ready, and may 
be had, postage free. Boosry and Sons respectfully recommend all 
musical persons to inspect this Catalogue, as several of the works con- 
tained in it are reprinted by other houses at double the prices of Messrs. 
Boosey’s edition. 28, Holles-street, London. 


IGOLETTO for PIANOFORTE SOLO.—Boosey and 

Sons’ new editions, at half the former prices. The favourite Airs 
from Rigoletto, in 2 books, price 2s, each. Voss’s Grand Fantasia on 
Rigoletto, 2s. Ocesten’s Fantasia, 1s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street, 


IGOLETTO as PIANOFORTE DUETS.—Boosey and 
Sons’ new Editions at half the former prices. The favourite airs 


from Rigoletto as Duets, by Nordmann. ‘Two large books, price 3s. 6d, 
each. Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 














EETHOVEN’S WORKS—Edited by Mr. C. Porrer.— 

The celebrated Andante in F, The favourite Rondo in G. Sonate 

Pathétique, Op. 13. Sonata quasi Fantasia (known as the Moonlight 
Sonata), Op. 27, No. 1. Published by R. Mills, 140, New Bond-street. 


OTICE.—MESSRS. WESSEL and Co. are Proprietors, 
under the International Copyright Act with Prussia, of Dr, 
Theodore Kullack’s (of Berlin) Fantaisie Etude, Perles d’Ecume, Op. 37 
and of ALL the compositions by the same Author from Op. 36, Chant 
d’Ossian, inclusive. 
London, 229, Regent Street, August 1854. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD PIANOFORTE OPERAS.— 

A new and perfect Edition of the best Operas for Pianoforte Solo, 

complete, correct, and cheap. Very superior engraving, printing, and 

paper, are employed in the production of these Operas, which, it must be 
observed, are now for the first time published in a perfect form. 








Now ready, 

No. 1. SONNAMBULA 4s. 
» 2 NORMA ai isi 4s, 
» 3% LUCREZIA BORGIA .., 4s, 
» & DON JUAN _., a ae RK 5s. 
». & FRA DIAVOLO as os 5 5s. 

6 FILLE pv REGIMENT 


p oe 
They may also be had handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt letters and 


edges, 1s. each extra. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OVERTURES—A New 
Edition of the best Overtures for the Pianoforte, newly arranged 
by W.S. Rocxstro. Price One Shilling each. 








Figaro Zauberflite Don Juan Faust 
Il Barbiere Tancredi Der Freischiitz | Prometheus 
Fidelio Leonora (1805) | Leonora (1806) | Clemenza di Tito, 





The whole 12 in one vol. (cloth), 10s. 6d. 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street. 


USIC, SIXPENCE PER SHEET.—Ewer and Co. 
have resolved, in consequence of the continual complaints of the 
high price of music, and the calls for discount, or abatement therefrom, 
and in order, in a measure, to supersede the incorrect reprints of some of 
their Publications, to publish and sell all their music, both copyright and 
non-copyright, English or Foreign print, at Sixpence per Sheet; and 
they therefore beg to call the attention of the musical public to the fact, 
that henceforth all music from their establishment will only be charged 
at SIXPENCE PER SHEET, from which price no abatement will be 
made, At the same time they beg to state, that they will continue as 
heretofore to bring out their Publications in the best possible manner, as 
correctness, engraving, printing, and paper, and that there shall 

be no lack of exertion on their part to improve as they proceed, 





IGOLETTO VOCAL MUSIC.—Boosey anp Sons’ 

New Editions at half the former prices, “Ia Donna e Mobile,” sung 

by Mario, price ls. The same in English, “Fair shines the Moon to- 

night,” 1s, The celebrated Quartett, “Un di se ben rammentomi,” 2s, 
The complete opera, French edition, 12s. 28, Holles-street. 


A SONNAMBULA in ENGLISH.—Boosey and Sons’ 

new editions of the Songs at half the former prices. “ All is lost 
now,” “Do not mingle,” “As I view these scenes,” “ Dearest com- 
panions,” “ Hear me, swear,” (duet) 1s. 6d. each. “ Take now this ring” 
(duet) and “Sounds so joyful,” 1s. each. Sir Henry Bishop's edition, 
complete, 18s., lately 36s. 28, Holles-street. 


A SONNAMBULA in ITALIAN.—Boosey and Sons’ 

New Editions of the principal Songs, &., at half the former 

prices. The complete Opera, in the Standard Lyric Drama, with Eng- 
lish and Italian words, 12s, 6d. 28, Holles-street, London. 


Fe SONNAMBULA for PLANOFORTE, without words. 

Boosky and Sons’ cheap editions. The entire opera {60 pages 
beautifully printed), price 4s. The favourite airs for piano arranged by 
the author in three books, 2s, each (lately 4s. each), Plachy’s arrange- 
ment of “ All is Lost,” 1s, and numerous other pieces on La Sonnambula, 
by Plachy, Herz, Oesten, Beyer, &., at half price. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


A SONNAMBULA, as PIANOFORTE DUETS.— 

Boosry & Sons’ new Edition at half the fo: . The 
favourite airs from La Sonnambula, arranged as duetg4 Author, 
Three books 3s. 6d. each, usually 7s. each. 28, Holl ot 


AURENT’S VILIKINS’ WALTZ, Leonota Waltz, 

and Belle Frangaise Waltz (all illustrated) price 3s, each. 
Laurent’s Partant pour la Syrie Quadrille, 3s. These dancesare played 
at Buckingham Palace, and at every public and private ball. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HREE SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, for the First 

Time published in England by G. Scheurmann, 86, Newgate Street. 
Volkslied of Thuringia, Rhine-Song. Death-Song of the Boyard. 
Price 2s. Postage free. 


























Published by Jounn Boosey, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of 
Kensington, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles Street. Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane; Vickrnrs, Holywell Street. Agents: 
for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussgx1, 
Dublin; and all Publishers, 
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